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PORT SALVATION. 



CHAPTER I. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Back again, at dusk, to a little house in the 
Rue du Val-de-Grice — back from the ceme- 
tery, where they have just laid Grandmother. 
The door is closed — the friends have gone ; 
and Madame Ebsen sits alone with her 
daughter in the little home (how strange and 
big it seems !) where every object reminds 
them of the absent one, and where they feel 
all the horror of their loss. Even at Mont- 
parnasse yonder, when the earth opened to 
take from them all they loved, they had not 
realised the irreparable nature, the anguish 
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2 PORT SALVATION. 

of the eternal separation, as they do now, 
sitting by the window, with the empty arm- 
chair before them. It is as though Grand- 
mother had died again. 

Madame Ebsen has sunk into a chair 
motionless and prostrate, too weary even to 
take off her black woollen shawl or the bon- 
net on which the crape quillings stand so 
stiffly above her broad, kindly, tear-stained 
face. As she dries her swollen eyes, one by 
one she enumerates the virtues of the de- 
parted, mingling with her eulogies of her 
goodness, and brightness, and courage many 
an anecdote of her own life and her child's. 
A stranger listening to her would have 
heard the whole history of the three women. 
He would have heard how that M. Ebsen, a 
Copenhagen engineer ruined by his inven- 
tions, had come to Paris twenty years before 
about a patent for an electric clock which 
somehow had not worked as well as it 
might have done, and, in fact, had worked 
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so badly that it had killed its inventor, and 
stranded his wife at an hotel, with her old 
mother, in such poverty that she was at 
her wit's end to know how to pay for her 
lying-in. 

Ah ! what would have become of them 
then but for Grandmother and her untiring 
little crochet-needle? Night and day the 
old Dane worked away at her table-covers 
and antimacassars (they were novelties in 
Paris at that time), courageously offering 
them for sale to the fancy shops herself 
afterwards. It was Grandmother who sup- 
ported the household, and got baby Eline 
the nurse she so badly needed. Ah! how 
many of those .delicate lace stars and wheels 
it took, though, to pay for it all. Dear, 
dear Grandmother ! 

And so the lament goes on, interrupted 
from time to time by sobs and childish say- 
ings brought back to the good woman's 

mind by her bereavement. Very touching, 

b 2 



4 PORT SALVATION. 

very simple, they sound in her uncouth 
Copenhagen French, with its foreign accent 
which even twenty years of Paris had not 
corrected. 

Her daughter s grief is less loud. Very 
pale and with clenched teeth, but calm to 
outward seeming, Eline goes about the 
house, quiet but decided in her movements, 
and the least bit slow, her shapely and 
supple figure clad in a sad black dress, 
brightened only by her thick, fair locks and 
the bloom of her eighteen years. Silently, 
as a good housekeeper should, she rekindles 
the long-neglected and dying embers, draws 
the curtains, lights the lamp, banishes from 
the room the cold and darkness that greeted 
them on their return. Then, while her 
mother babbles and weeps, she takes off her 
shawl and bonnet, and the boots all soddened 
and heavy with earth from the abode of 
death, puts on her warm slippers, and, 
taking her by the hand like a child, makes 
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her sit down at the table on which there now 
stands a smoking soup-tureen and dishes 
from the neighbouring restaurant. But 
Madame Ebsen resists. Eat ! how can she 
eat ? She is not hungry. The little table, 
the missing knife and fork, are too much for 
her. 

' Please, Lina, don't ask me to/ she sobs. 

' Yes, yes ! you must/ says Eline. For 
Eline is bent on making her go back to their 
old ways, and dine in the usual place, that 
very evening. She knows how much more 
cruel would be the pain of beginning afresh 
next morning. How sensible of Lina, kind 
Lina, practical Lina ! Why, the warmth and 
brightness of fire and lamp have already 
found their way into the poor frozen heart. 
Madame Ebsen eats, when at last she does 
eat, with quite a voracious appetite ; as 
people often do after an exhausting sorrow. 
She still keeps to the one absorbing subject ; 
but gradually her thoughts about it become 
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changed and softened. Well, at least they 
had done all in their power to make Grand- 
mother happy, and give her all she wanted 
up to the very day she died. And what a 
comfort it had been to them at that dreadful 
hour to feel they had so much sympathy! 
What a crowd there had been, too, at the 
simple funeral ; such a crowd that it seemed 
to blacken the whole street! All her old 
pupils had come — Leonie d'Arlot, Baronne 
Gerspach, Paule and Louise de Lostande. 
Not one had been missing. Then, had they 
not been fortunate enough to get what the 
greatest wealth could not have purchased — 
a sermon from Pastor Aussandon, Dean of 
the College of Theology, the greatest orator 
in the Reformed Church ; Aussandon who, 
for more than fifteen years, had not de- 
livered a sermon in Paris ? How beauti- 
fully he had spoken of family ties ! With 
what emotion he had reminded them of 
Grandmother's courage in leaving her native 
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land in her old age to follow her children, 
never more to forsake them even for a single 
day ! 

' Not for a single day ! ' sighs Madame 
Ebsen, weeping again at the recollection of 
the minister's words. And pressing her 
daughter tight to her heart as she tries 
to quiet her, she exclaims, * Ah, Linette, 
we must love each other more than ever 
now. You won't leave me, will you ? ' 

Pressing close against her, Eline kisses 
her grey hairs and answers in low tones, 
tenderly, trying hard to keep back the tears, 
' Never, oh, never, mother/ 

Poor mother ! The heat — the meal ; those 
three sleepless and miserable nights — have 
worn her out. See — she sleeps. Eline still 
goes noiselessly to and fro ; clears the table, 
and puts in order the house which had been 
so disturbed by the horror and the sudden- 
ness of their leaving. ' She finds the every- 
day activity dulls the edge ojf her sorrow for 
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a time. But her courage sinks when she 
reaches a certain window recess, with the 
curtain which the dead woman used to keep 
raised all day long. She has not the heart to 
put away the many trifles she finds there — 
trifles that bear the trace of Grandmothers 
habits and seem worn by her trembling 
hands that had so often held them ; the 
scissors ; the spectacles — taken from the case 
to mark a page in a book of Andersen's ; the 
crochet hook, thrust through the unfinished 
work, sticking out of the little table drawer ; 
and the lace bonnet hanging on the window 
fastening, with its mauve ribbons drooping 
and loose. 

Eline stops there and thinks. 

Her whole childhood lies in that corner. 
It was there Grandmother taught her to 
read and sew. While Madame Ebsen 
was away giving German lessons, little Lina 
sat at home, on this very stool, listening to 
the tales the old Danish lady would tell her 
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of her fatherland ; drinking in the strange 
northern legends or the sea-songs of King 
Christian which she had learnt from her 
sailor husband. Later on, when Eline had 
been taught to gain her own livelihood, it 
was there she took her seat on returning 
from her daily work ; and Grandmother, see- 
ing her in the place she had occupied as a 
child, would still talk to her with the old 
protecting tenderness. Towards the end of 
her life, when her intellect had begun to fail, 
she often mistook her daughter for her grand- 
daughter, calling Lina, Elizabeth, the name 
of Madame Ebsen, or chatting with her of 
her dead husband, mingling their identities 
and confounding them in her heart ; which, 
indeed, held but a single affection — a double 
mothers love. Sometimes a chance word 
would make her aware of her mistake, and 
she would laugh at it — a child's laugh, almost 
an angel's. Alas ! Eline will hear that laugh 
no more. It is stilled for ever. That 
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thought is more than she can bear. The 
tears which, for her mother s sake (and per- 
haps from intuitive delicacy), she had checked 
since the morning, break through with sud- 
den violence, now that she is no longer 
embarrassed by the demonstrative pity of 
their friends. She feels her sobs well-nigh 
choke her, and takes refuge in the next room 
to give them free vent 

The window is wide open, letting in the 
night. Damp gusts of wind from time to 
time seem to shake the bright March moon, 
scattering its white rays over the tumbled 
bed, the extinguished tapers, and the two 
chairs on which the coffin had rested, while, 
in accordance with the Lutheran rite, the 
minister prayed beside it in the morning. 
There are no signs of disorder in the death- 
chamber ; no preparations telling of the 
horrors of a long illness. Evidently death 
came as a surprise, annihilating its victim 
in a few hours. Grandmother, who usually 
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came to this room to sleep, has gone to a 
deeper sleep — a longer night, and that is all. 
She had never loved this room. Its sadness, 
and, above all, its silence (the dread of most 
aged people) displeased her. You saw no- 
thing from the window but trees, the gardens 
of M . Aussandon and of the Deaf and Dumb 
Asylum, and the belfry of Saint Jacques-du- 
haut-pas. Everywhere green upon grey, 
verdure on stone — the great charm of Paris, 
though the dead woman preferred her little 
corner facing the street, so full of life and 
movement. 

Is it all this touches her ? or is it the 
effect of the deep, stormy sky that seethes 
and foams in places like a sea ? Eline has 
ceased to weep. At this open window her 
sorrow grows, widens, and becomes hushed. 
Before her stretches the road taken by the 
dear, lost life. And then her eyes look up- 
ward, upward to the fleecy clouds and the 
clear openings in the dark sky. 
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1 Grandmother, are you there ? Can 
you see me ? ' . . . 

Softly and long she calls, talking to 
her in prayerful tones, till the , clocks of 
St. Jacques and the Val-de-Gr&ce strike 
the hour. . . . The bare trees shiver in the 
evening wind. The whistle of a distant 
engine, and the sound of a tramway horn, 
rise above the ceaseless hum and roar of 
Paris. . . . Eline leaves the balcony on 
which she had leant in prayer, closes the 
window, and returns to the adjoining room, 
to find her mother still sleeping the sleep 
of a child, and sighing heavily. Watching 
the good creatures honest face, with its 
kindly furrows, and its eyes grown small 
with weeping, Lina thinks of all her un- 
selfishness and her devotion. Still watching, 
she calls to mind the heavy domestic burden 
borne so bravely and so cheerfully ; the 
child that had to be brought up, and the 
household cares. A man's responsibilities, 
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and never a moment's anger — never a mur- 
mur. Still watching, the young girl feels her 
heart overflow with tenderness and grati- 
tude ; and once more resolving to be faith- 
ful to her mother, wholly and entirely faithful, 
she vows that she will love her dearly, and 
' never, oh, never leave her/ 

A gentle tap at the door. It is a little 
girl of seven or eight, in a black school 
frock, and with her flat hair tied up just 
above her forehead with a light ribbon. 

' Is it you, Fanny ? ' says Eline, talking 
to her visitor at the door, for fear of awaking 
Madame Ebsen. ' There will be no lessons 
to-night.' 

'Oh, I know that, Mademoiselle/ says 
the child, glancing furtively at Grandmother's 
vacant seat — to see how it all looks when 
death has come to any one. ' I know that, 
Mademoiselle ; but papa told me to be sure 
and come up to kiss you because you were 
in great trouble/ 
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'You dear, kind child/ says Eline, lov- 
ingly, embracing her. ' There, go now, 
Fanny. You may come and see me again 
to-morrow. Stay a moment, though. Let 
me give you a light. It's dark on the stairs/ 

As she leans over the balusters holding 
up the lamp to light the child to her own 
door just below her, she sees some one stand- 
ing in the shade, waiting. 
• 'Is that you, M. Lorie ?' 

'Yes, Mademoiselle, it is I. Make haste, 
Fanny.' 

"And with this, gazing timidly upwards 
at the fair young girl with the clustering 
tresses gleaming halo-like in the lamplight, 
M. Lorie launches into a long, an inter- 
minable speech, full of flowery and pompous 
phrases, vaguely suggestive of very costly 
funeral wreaths. He had not presumed to 
.• . . that is to say, he had not ventured to 
bring her his tribute of . . . or, in short . . # 
his condolence. But he stops short suddenly 
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midway in one of the most elaborate of his 
common-places and exclaims — 

' From the bottom of my heart, Made- 
moiselle Eline, I feel for you/ 

' Oh ! thank you, thank you, M. Lorie. ' 
Then M. Lorie takes his little daughter 
by the hand, and Eline returns to the 
dining-room ; and the two doors, on the 
ground-floor and the floor above, close at 
the same moment, as though a common 
emotion had shaken them. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A FUNCTIONARY. 

The curiosity^excited by the moving in of 
this odd family had not yet subsided. They 
arrived in a beating rain one October morn- 
ing — a genuine moving-in morning. A tall 
gentleman, dressed entirely in black, with a 
crape-band round his hat ; young enough 
still, though his serious look and the tight- 
ness of the mouth which peeped out from 
between a pair of regulation service whiskers 
made him seem old. With him two chil- 
dren, a boy of maybe twelve, in a sailors hat 
adorned by a gilt cord and an anchor ; and 
a little girl, holding the hand of a very sun- 
burnt nurse, who wore deep mourning, like 
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her master's, and a Berrichon peasant's cap. 
Close behind them came a railway porter, 
loaded with boxes, trunks, and small par- 
cels, piled one atop of the other. And that 
was all. 

' Where is the furniture ? ' asked the con- 
cierge, as he ushered in the new tenants. 

* There is none/ calmly answered the 
nurse in the Berrichon cap ; and as the 
quarter's rent was paid in advance, the man 
had to rest content with this information. 

Where did they sleep ? What did they 
do for tables ? What did they sit on ? All 
this was a profound mystery ; for the door 
was hardly ever opened, and, though there 
were no curtains to the windows, the back 
and front shutters were always closed; and 
it was not likely the severe-looking gen- 
tleman, who went about in the long frock-coat 
buttoned up to the chin, would volunteer to 
enlighten them. Besides, he was never at 
home. Every morning he went out, seem- 
vol. 1. c 
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ing very busy, with a leathern portfolio 
under his arm ; and it was always night 
before he came in again. As to the strap- 
ping wench whom they took to be the nurse, 
she had a peculiar way of jerking her dress 
aside, and abruptly turning away from inqui- 
sitive people, which effectually kept them at 
a distance. When she went out, the boy 
walked just in front of her, and the little 
girl clung as tightly as possible to her skirts. 
And when she went to the laundry, support- 
ing her bundle of dirty linen on her powerful 
hip, she made it a rule to lock the children 
up first most carefully. 

No one ever visited these people except 
a short man in a black straw hat, who looked 
like one of the watermen you see prowling 
about the river-side. He had bright eyes, 
a jaundiced complexion, and when he 
called, as he usually did, two or three times 
a week, always carried a large basket in his 
hand. All that was known about the family, 
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in fact, was the gentleman's name, which, as 
a visiting card nailed upon the door testified, 
was — 

Charles Lorie-Dufresne, 

Sous-PreYet at Cherchell, 
Province of Algiers. 

A reluctant and regretful pen had struck 
out all but the name, however ; for you see 
Charles Lorie-Dufresne had just been dis- 
missed; and this is how he had been dis- 
missed. He had been sent out to Algeria 
just before the downfall of the Empire ; but, 
thanks to his being so far away, had ma- 
naged to keep his post under the new Go- 
vernment Like most French functionaries, 
Lorie-Dufresne had no very settled political 
opinions. He was quite as ready to devote 
himself to the Republic as to the Empire, so 
long as he was allowed to stay where he 
was. What mattered a small sacrifice of 
opinion when, in return, you were lodged 
gratis in a charming palace by the sea, 

C2 
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amidst fragrant groves of orange-trees and 
bananas, with chaouchs and flaming red- 
cloaked spahis at your beck and call, riding- 
horses and carriage-horses ready whenever 
you needed them to shorten the long and 
weary distances you had to traverse ? 

Despite the events of May 16, Lorie did 
not lose his post. On MacMahon's resigna- 
tion he trembled for a moment, but once 
more he escaped dismissal, thanks to the 
protection of M. Chemineau, the new Prdfet. 
When he was himself a mere Conseiller de 
Prefecture, this Chemineau, who was ten 
years older than himself, had unconsciously 
been his ideal (for most young men model 
themselves on somebody or something when 
they begin life), though he was but a crafty 
and, at bottom, cold-hearted Bourges lawyer. 
He made up his own well-favoured face to 
look like Chemineau's, copied his stiff diplo- 
matic airs, his discreet smile, his whiskers, 
and even his trick of swinging his eye-glasses 
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about on the tips of his fingers. Long after, 
when they met again in Algeria, Chemineau 
almost fancied he saw himself young again 
as he looked at his old acquaintance ; and 
it was to this flattering resemblance doubt- 
less that Lorie-Dufresne owed his protection. 
But Chemineau had never had the simple 
frankness of his subordinate; and latterly 
he had grown as dry, parchmenty, and piti- 
less, as the stamped paper on which he 
once engrossed his legal forms. Unhappily, 
a few years after the Sous-prdfets arrival 
at Cherchell, his wife fell ill, a victim of one 
of those cruel wounds which strike women 
in the very sources of life. The disease 
developed quickly in the hot African climate, 
and Madame Lorie was advised to return to 
the moister air of her native France, which 
alone offered a hope of prolonging and 
perhaps saving the life that was so precious 
to the whole family. Lorie was about to 
ask to be transferred to another post, when 
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the Prdfet stopped him, saying that, as, fortu- 
nately for hrm, the Government had forgotten 
his existence, it would be inviting ruin to re- 
mind them of it by writing. ' Have a little 
patience/ added Chemineau. 'When I go 
back to France I shall manage to take you 
with me somehow.' 

So the poor woman started alone one 
day for Amboise, in Touraine, where she 
sought shelter with some distant cousins. 
She could not even take her children with 
her, for the old Gailletons, her hosts, having 
never had any of their own, cordially detested 
them, and would as lief have seen a swarm 
of locusts about their neat little house. There 
was nothing for it but to submit meekly to 
the parting, for the opportunity was too good 
to be lost. At the Chemineaus , she would 
at least have the beautiful Touraine sky and 
a make-belief of home. It would be cheaper 
too than going to an hotel, and, at the worst, 
would only be for a short time. Chemineau 
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was not a man who would vegetate in 
Algeria long. ' No, no,' said Lorie-Du- 
fresne, quoting a remark of his superior s, 
' we shall cross the sea together soon/ The 
months dragged on, however, and the invalid 
lost hope. Husbandless, childless, aban- 
doned to the petty persecution of her hosts, 
racked by the cruel pangs of her disease, 
she grew sick and desperate. Week after 
week the same sad complaint crossed the 
sea. ' My husband ! . . . my children ! ' 
Each Thursday, the mail day, the poor Sous- 
pr^fet trembled to the very tips of his 
whiskers as, gazing through the telescope 
of the Cherchell club, he anxiously watched 
the French packet draw near. There came 
a last appeal one day, sadder and more 
heart-breaking than all the rest. When 
Lorie read it, he made up his mind to set 
out for France without delay, and see the 
minister. After all, he would risk less in 
doing so than in writing. He knew he 
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would be given a chance of pleading his 
own cause ; and, as he argued, it is much 
less easy to read a man's death-warrant 
to him than to sign it at a distance. He 
argued rightly. The minister happened to 
be a kindly man, whose bowels of com- 
passion had not been frozen by politics. 
The little family story, so strangely out of 
keeping with the grasping tales of ambition 
to which he listened daily, really touched 
him. 

' Return to Cherchell, my dear M. Lorie/ 
said he. ' I will arrange this affair for you 
the very next time there is a change in the 
Service appointments/ 

You may imagine the Sous-pr6fet\s joy 
as he passed through the gates in the Place 
Beauvan and jumped into the cab that was 
to whirl him to the station and the Touraine 
express. But his arrival at the Gailletons' 
was less joyful. He found his wife stretched 
out upon the sofa. She rarely left it now, 
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and spent the long days like a prisoner, 
drearily watching the grim and massive 
round tower of the Chiteau d'Amboise 
facing her. For some time past she had 
not been living in the Gailletons* own house. 
When her guest's illness began to look 
alarming, Madame Gailleton grew dreadfully 
nervous about the damage her clean floor 
and furniture seemed likely to suffer from 
sticky medicines and spilt lamp-oil, and the 
constant coming and going inevitable in a 
sick-room. From morning till night the old 
lady had her bees'-wax or her scrubbing- 
brush in her hand. She went about (on all 
fours sometimes) in a hideous green petti- 
coat, panting and blowing from her exertions, 
with her hair all tumbled, and altogether 
very much like a charwoman. Her one idea 
was to keep her precious house tidy — a white 
and trim little house of the true Tourangelle 
pattern, with a red tuft of geranium at each 
of the windows. At last the invalid had 
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asked to be moved to the vine-dresser's next 
door, where she was still stopping. 

M. Gailleton, who was almost as cruelly 
precise about his garden as Madame about 
her house, did not take Lorie to his invalid 
wife till he had made him admire the military 
stiffness of his flower-beds, which looked so 
excessively clean that you might have 
fancied Madame had been dusting them all 
with her feather broom. 

' You will see at once, cousin/ said he, as 
he reluctantly turned away from the delight- 
ful sight, ' that children would not have done 
here . . . But your wife is waiting; I'm 
afraid you'll find her greatly changed/ 

Changed, indeed, alas, poor soul ! Very 
pale, and her cheeks so sunken that they 
seemed as though they had been hollowed 
out with a knife. What could be seen of her 
worn and attenuated body, that had suffered 
so much, looked quite deformed under the 
long, loose dress which covered it. But 
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Lorie did not notice all this at once, for the 
gladness she felt at her dear husbands pre- 
sence for a moment gave her back the 
brightness and rosy flush of youth. How 
they embraced each other when the Gail- 
letons at length left them alone and returned 
to their gardening ! She was not to die, 
then, without seeing one, at least, of her dear 
ones. She held her husband in her arms 
once more. And then there came a string 
of eager questions : How were the children ? 
Were Maurice and Fanny well ? And did 
Sylvanire take good care of them ? How 
they must have grown, and how she looked 
to see little Fanny ! 

Suddenly she stopped, however, and, 
lowering her voice lest the Gailletons might 
overhear her, sobbed out, ' Oh, take me 
away, husband. Do take me away ! If you 
did but know how lonely it is to lie here all 
the livelong day with that dreadful tower 
weighing me down, down ! I never look at 
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it without thinking that it stands between 
us ! ' And she told him of the selfishness of 
the crazy old couple, and how frightened 
they were when the money for her board 
reached them a day or two late, and how 
they doled out the bread and sugar to her, 
and how rough her nurse was when she 
lifted her on to her bed. All the pent-up 
bitterness of the past year was poured into 
Lories ear, and, though he reasoned and 
expostulated with her, the story cut him to 
the heart. He did his best to comfort her 
by repeating the Minister's promise. At the 
very next change in the Service he would 
have another post offered him. ' And 
changes occur so often nowadays that, 
Heaven knows, I shall not have to wait long,' 
he added. In a month, or even a fortnight 
(nay, the very next morning, perhaps), his 
appointment might be gazetted. The bare 
idea of their brilliant prospects almost turned 
his head ; and, letting his fancy run wild, 
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this deluded dreamer built up one airy castle 
after another, as he had a way of doing ; for 
the poor fellow's experience in the Service 
had not altered him much. He had nothing 
of the Chemineau about him but his shaven 
chin and air of importance. 

She laid her head upon his shoulder and 
listened, drinking in every word as though it 
had been gospel truth ; forgetful of the silent 
ravages of the disease which at that very 
moment was killing her. 

Next morning — it was one of those 
bright and exhilarating mornings you so 
often get on the Loire — they were break- 
fasting together by the open window (the 
invalid in bed, with her children's portraits 
before her), when all at once they heard the 
rustic stairs creak beneath the heavy hob- 
nailed boots of their cousin, and, without a 
word of warning, he burst into the room, 
holding a copy of the 'Journal Officiel' in 
his hand. He borrowed the paper regularly 
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of the ex-clerk of the Tribunal of Commerce, 
and read it religiously from end to end, from 
mere habit. 

'Well, cousin/ he exclaimed loudly, 
suddenly losing all his old respect for the 
high Government official, ' I have seen the 
list of new appointments . . . You have 
been — dismissed ! ' 

Lorie snatched the paper away from him, 
but dropped it again the next instant to 
hurry to the assistance of his wife, whose face 
had turned ashy pale with agony. 

' It can't be true/ he gasped. ' It can't 
be true, I say . . . There must be a mis- 
take . . . Yes, that is it — a mistake/ 

The Paris express was almost due at 
Amboise. Four hours would take him to 
the minister's, and all would be set right. 
But how could he leave his wife. The 
ghastly look of death upon her face terrified 
him. No ; he would not leave till he had 
seen a doctor. 
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' Don't mind me, husband/ said she ; 
' don't delay. Go at once ! ' adding, to per- 
suade him, that she felt much, ever so much 
better now. So he left her ; and when he 
bade her good-bye, # she clasped him in her 
poor arms so tightly, with such seeming 
strength, that he went away almost re- 
assured. 

That day Lorie-Dufresne reached the 
minister's too late — his Excellency was not 
at home to visitors. Two days later, after 
waiting for hours in the ministerial ante- 
chambers, he was ushered into the presence 
of — M. Ghemineau. He was dressed in an 
easy coat, and appeared very much at home, 
indeed, in his new quarters. 

' Yes, my good fellow/ said Chemineau ; 
4 here I am, you see — in the fortress. And 
so might you have been if you had had the 
sense to follow my advice. But you would 
not listen to me, and you'll have to bear the 
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consequences. It will be a lesson for you. 
I arrived this morning/ 

' But I hoped ... I hoped . . . that is, 
I was promised ' stammered out Lorie. 

1 The Minister could not help himself/ 
replied Chemineau. ' You were the only 
1 6th of May Sous-prdfet left. But what do 
you wish to say to the Minister, by-the-bye ? 
I can attend to the matter. What is it ? ' 

For a few moments they stood there face 
to face. Their two pairs of long regulation- 
whiskers were of exactly the same pattern. 
Their two pairs of eye-glasses swung round 
and round the very same fingers. Yet there 
seemed as great a difference between them 
as there is between a genuine old master and 
an inferior copy. 

Lorie thought of his wife and children. 
This place was his one hope, his one re- 
source. 

- What shall I do?' he murmured, half- 
choking. 
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Chemineau almost pitied him as he stood 
there. He advised him to call at the Minis- 
try now and then. As he had himself been 
appointed Director of the Press, he might be 
able, some day, to get him a place in his own 
department: 

Lorie went back to his hotel, desperate. 
A telegram from Amboise was awaiting him. 
4 Come without delay ; she is dying ! ' 

Fast as he travelled, however, Another, 
faster than he, had gone before him. On his 
arrival his wife was dead. Dead — all alone, 
with no one near but the Gailletons. Far 
from the home she loved. With the dread 
of what might befall her dear ones on the 
morrow filling her soul with anguish. Oh, 
the cruelty, the pitilessness of politics ! 

Trusting in Chemineaus promises, Lorie 
remained in Paris. Of what use would it 
have been to return to Africa ? The ser- 
vant could bring the children over, settle the 
few small accounts he owed, and pack up his* 
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private papers, clothes, and books for him. 
Nearly all the rest — the furniture, the linen, 
and the crockery — was Government property, 
Sylvanire deserved the confidence he had 
in her. She had lived with the family over 
twelve years, ever since Lorie's marriage at 
Bourges, when he was only a Conseiller de 
Prefecture. They had engaged her as a 
wet-nurse for their first-born soon after she 
had fallen a victim (like many another 
simple country girl) to the fascination of a 
young officer from the School of Artillery, 
who, after betraying her, had left her to 
perish in the streets with a child, which 
happily did not live long. Human charity 
was for once rewarded. The great strap- 
ping wench served the Lories thenceforward 
with all the strength of the simplest, most 
perfect devotion. As to love — she had had 
enough of its surprises for her lifetime. 
' Love, indeed ! ' she would sometimes say ; 
4 we know what that means. A litter, and 
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the hospital ! ' She was proud, too, of 
having for a master a Government official 
with an embroidered coat and a crush hat. 

Sylvanire set about her task in her usual 
calm and easy way. The voyage was a long 
one, and the winding-up of Lorie's affairs 
much more difficult than Lorie would have 
imagined, for it swallowed up all her own 
little savings, and much besides. It was sad 
enough for them all when, stepping out of 
the carriage at the station, she issued from 
the crowd leading by the hand the two 
children, dressed in their brand-new mourn- 
ing — one of those poignant little domestic 
dramas acted daily and hourly at the rail- 
way stations, which pass unnoticed in the 
din and confusion of the porters' trucks and 
the wrangling at the custom-houses. But 
it would never have done for a man with 
imposing Chemineau whiskers to betray any 
signs of emotion. So Lorie made a great 

pretence of fuss and bustle about trifles, 
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which deceived nobody ; for the tears would 
break through from time to time, even in the 
middle of the most commonplace remarks. 

'But where — where is the luggage?' 
sobbed Lorie. 

Sylvanire, who was even more moved 
than himself, replied that there was such a 
lot of it she had been obliged to ask Romain 
to send it on by a slow train. 

1 Oh, if Romain is attending to it ' . . . 
His tears prevented him from ending the 
sentence with 'it will be all right/ The 
children did not weep, however. They were 
stupefied by their long journey, and too 
young yet to understand how much they had 
lost ; how sad it was never again to be able 
to say * Mother ' to her who was ever ready 
to forgive. 

Poor little Algerians ! Paris looked for- 
bidding indeed to them after the deep blue 
sky, the sunshine, and the ease of the land 
they had left. Dismal enough seemed their 
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one room on the third floor of the hotel in 
the Rue du Mail, with its damp, dingy walls 
and rickety furniture. Dismal enough, too, 
the daily table d'hSte at which they saw so 
many strange faces, and were bidden not to 
talk; and those walks they took under the 
umbrella with their nurse, who did not dare 
to venture further than the Place des Vic- 
toires, for fear of losing her way. 

Meanwhile their father was running all 
over the town in search of work that would 
allow him to wait for the post he expected to 
get at the Ministry. What work ? When 
you have been in the Service twenty years 
you are fit for little else. The hollowness 
and shams of official life have worn you out 
and made you commonplace. He could turn 
a letter in the approved Service style ; make 
it as colourless and insipid as another ; 
round off his phrases till they ceased to have 
any meaning; say a great deal, in fact, 
without saying anything. He knew the 
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countless forms of hierarchical greeting by 
heart ; could tell you exactly when you 
ought to begin your letter by a ' Dear old 
Comrade/ and how you should address a 
Judge, a Bishop, or the head of a Corpor- 
ation. He could fight the battle of the 
Service, when it was attacked by its irrecon- 
cilable enemy the magistracy ; had a proper 
bureaucratic love of pigeon-holing, and clas- 
sifying, and docketing ; could pay his after- 
noon visit to the wife of a Judge or a Gene- 
ral, and entertain her with vague nothings 
which compromised nobody; could stand with 
his back to a fireplace with his coat-tails 
slightly tucked up and his eye-glass dangling 
in mid-air from the tip of his finger ; could 
praise effusively, contradict gently, with a 
' Pardon me, my dear sir,' which almost made 
his adversary think he had converted him ; 
could preside over an agricultural meeting, dis- 
tribute prizes, quote Horace and Montaigne, 
modulate his voice to suit a gathering of 
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conscripts, children, priests, working-men, 
rustics, or sisters of charity ; and, in a word, 
understood the routine Humbug and Clap- 
trap of the Service better than any one but 
Chemineau. But of what use would all this 
be to him now ? Was it not melancholy 
that a man of forty should have only empty 
phrases and platform tricks to earn his own 
living and his children's by ? 

Pending his appointment to that place 
at the Ministry, the ex-Sous-prefet had 
to accept what work he could get of a 
Theatrical Copying Agency. A dozen poor 
wretches met round a long table every day 
on the first floor of a house in the Rue 
Montmartre, where it was so dark that the 
gas had to be kept always burning. They 
rarely spoke while they were writing, and 
scarcely knew each other. Chance had 
thrown them together there like patients in 
a hospital, or lodgers in a night refuge ; and 
their threadbare elbows, feverish eyes, and 
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half-starved faces, told of misery and ruin — 
perhaps worse. Now and then, but not 
often, he met a stray half-pay officer with a 
yellow ribbon in his button-hole, whose well- 
brushed clothes and comfortable face told 
you he was not in actual want like the rest 
of them, and had only come there to earn 
what he needed to eke out his small pension. 
They all wrote the same round hand, and 
used the same shaped paper (specially made 
very smooth so that the pen could travel 
faster over it). Innumerable were the 
dramas, vaudevilles, operettas, and come- 
dies they copied out, plodding on with the 
dull, mechanical patience of oxen, till their 

* 

eyes ached from poring over the manuscript. 
Yet Lorie found some amusement in his 
task, too, especially at first ; and took quite 
a lively interest in the comicalities of the 
farces and the moving incidents of the 
modern dramas, though the plots were all 
founded on the one idea of adultery — dished 
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up to the public with every imaginable kind 
of seasoning. 

How on earth can they invent such 
things ? he sometimes thought to himself, as 
he came away dazed by the ingenious un- 
reality of the plays he had been at work on. 
What struck him particularly was, the luxu- 
riant fare the characters always indulged in. 
They drank champagne and ate venison 
pasties on the slightest provocation. Often, 
as he wrote out the stage instructions, he 
blushed as he crumbled the penny roll in his 
coat-pocket, which was the only meal he 
was likely to get. Real life and stage life 
are very different, thought Lorie. 

He made three or four francs a day at 
the business, and might have earned twice 
that sum if he had been allowed to take 
away the manuscripts at night. But this 
was against the rules. Meanwhile, Chemi- 
neau put him off from week to week ; the 
hotel bill grew larger and larger, and he had 
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three hundred francs to pay for the carriage 
of his luggage. Three hundred francs for 
luggage ! He could not credit it, till he had 
actually seen what an array of trunks and 
packing-cases, with his address on them, were 
stored away under the shed at Bercy. Find- 
ing it impossible to make a selection, Sylva- 
nire had carried off everything — old clothes, 
old papers, all the odds and ends which 
wandering Government officials usually rid 
themselves of when they change their place 
of residence ; all the rubbish accumulated 
during the past ten years ; his own old em- 
broidered kepis, his dead wife's dresses, the 
mother-of-pearl sword-handles he once used 
on grand occasions, and even whole piles of 
worthless pamphlets on the phylloxera. You 
could have stocked an old curiosity shop with 
the contents of the boxes which Romain had 
corded so carefully. 

Of course it was impossible to find room 
for the luggage at the hotel, so they had to 
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look out for private lodgings. The little 
ground-floor apartment in the Rue du Val-de- 
Grice pleased Lorie directly he saw it. The 
house and the street had a provincial calm 
about them, and the Luxembourg Garden 
was close at hand for the children to play 
in. The moving-in was quite merry. The 
little ones found endless pleasure in opening 
the trunks and renewing acquaintance with 
their toys and treasures. Fanny got her 
doll again; Maurice was once more glad- 
dened by the sight of his tool chest. The 
contrast between their new Bohemian en- 
campment and the monotonous hotel was in 
itself delightful. They had many useless 
things in the place, but few useful ones. 
Candles were stuck into eau-de-Cologne 
bottles, as they had no candlesticks, and 
newspapers did duty for plates and dishes. 
That night of their arrival they only laughed 
at the discomfort. After a very, very 
slender dinner, when the mattresses had 
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been unrolled and the boxes piled one on 
the top of the other, Lorie-Dufresne gravely 
inspected his apartment by the light of a 
candle. It looked terribly like a warehouse, 
but he put a good face on the matter. ' To 
be sure it's rather empty/ said he ; ' but, at 
all events, we are at home now/ 

Next morning things appeared rather 
less cheerful. The carriage and the quarter s 
rent they had been obliged to pay in ad- 
vance had swallowed up every farthing of 
his money. So much had been spent already 
on travelling and those visits to Paris. "Then 
he had had to settle with the Gailletons, and 
buy a tiny grave in the cemetery at Amboise 
(she had filled so small a place in life), 
and winter was approaching, a hard, bitter 
winter such as they had never known in 
Algeria. The children had neither clothes 
nor boots and shoes suited to the climate ; 
but fortunately they had Sylvanire. The 
good creature was invaluable to them. She 
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washed, and sewed, and mended ; cleaned 
her master's dirty gloves, and repaired his 
broken eye-glass with brass wire ; for the ex- 
official was as particular as ever about his 
personal appearance. But her functions did 
not stop there. She did the negotiating at 
the second-hand shops in the Rue Monsieur- 
le-Prince, and sold Lorie's old books and 
pamphlets, not to speak of those far more 
precious relics, the silver-braided coats and 
waistcoats. One of these coats, by the way 
{it was so much worn that the dealers had 
refused to make an offer for it), did duty as 
a dressing-gown, and helped Lorie to save 
the solitary garment which he had to wear 
when he went out. It was worth a days 
journey to see him shivering in his faded 
finery, as he paced up and down his rooms 
to warm himself (looking very dignified in 
spite of all), while Sylvanire wore her eyes 
out stitching by the feeble candle-light, and 
the children slept, as children will sleep, in 
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the empty packing-cases which had been 
converted into bedsteads to save them from 
the cold stone floor. Never, in the wildest 
farces he had copied out, had Lorie-Dufresne 
come across so strange or striking a ' situa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ELINE EBSEN. 

Seated in her corner by the window, Grand- 
mother used to watch every movement of 
the people downstairs. Her hands had 
come to tremble so that they made her drop 
the stitches in her work. The volume of 
Andersen shook as she held it, and the poor 
old lady had hardly any amusement but 
that she got out of the street. Few people 
passed by, too. A white-epauletted nurse 
from the Val-de-Grice infirmary, a collegian 
with his embroidered collar, or two good 
sisters, with caps like great white wings, 
came and went with the automatic regularity * 
of the figures one sees in Jacquemart's com- 
positions ; and this was about all. The 
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arrival of the Lories was therefore a welcome 
relief to her. She knew exactly at what 
time the father went to his office, what the 
servant bought at market, and on what days 
the man with the basket came to the house- 
But she felt most interested in the little girl 
with the thin, bare legs, who clung to her 
nurse so tightly and seemed so chilly as she 
picked her way across the puddles. Grand- 
mother soon came to the conclusion that 
the nurse was cruel. She knew the child's 
wardrobe by heart, and, as she sat there 
alone for hours at a time, waxed very indig- 
nant over her two shabby black frocks and 
down-at-heel boots. ' Did you ever see such 
a thing ! ' she would mutter. ' They'll make 
the dear child lame if they don't mind. It 
would be so easy to have them heeled.' If 
it came on to rain and the little girl had not 
her cloak on, she would get quite uneasy; nor 
did she recover her equanimity till she saw 
the nurse standing at the corner of the 
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Boulevard St. Michel, in the midst of a 
brood of pigeons, with the boy on one side of 
her and the girl on the other, waiting to 
cross, in mortal dread of being run over. 

' Go on ; don't be afraid/ the old lady 
would impatiently murmur, as if they could 
hear her, making signs to them from behind 
the window-panes. 

Madame Ebsen, who was inclined to be 
sentimental, paid more attention to the gen- 
tleman loclger. His polished manners and 
black crape hatband made a great impression 
on her. Evidently he was a widower, for 
you never saw the mother. And the two 
women had many a long talk together about 
their neighbours. 

Eline, who was engaged in teaching 
most of the day, troubled herself far less 
about the Lories ; but the poor little mother- 
less children, who seemed so lost and friend- 
less in Paris, filled her with pity. She 
always had a smile for them when they met, 
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and even tried to make their acquaintance, 
despite the churlishness of the woman with 
the Berrichon cap. On Christmas Eve, or 
' Juliaften/ a festival which the Ebsens kept 
religiously, in accordance with the time- 
honoured Danish custom, she invited them, 
together with several other children of their 
own age, to eat the risengroed with them, 
and the other sweets hung on the branches 
of the Christmas-tree, amongst the lighted 
tapers and tiny lanterns. What a bitter dis- 
appointment it was to them to hear Sylvanire 
reply from behind the half-opened door that 
they never went out to parties — master had 
forbidden it ; and to hear the happy shouts, 
songs, and music overhead all that evening, 
and the sound of little feet dancing merrily 
round the fir-tree ! M. Lorie told Sylvanire 
she had obeyed his orders rather too strictly, 
though, that time ; and, it being a holiday 
next day, had them dressed in their best and 
took them with him to call on the Ebsens. 
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They were all three at home. At first 
the simple creatures appeared just a little 
disconcerted by the ceremonious entry of the 
ex-Sous-prdfet and his little boy and girl ; but 
Fanny's pretty ways soon got rid of the stiff- 
ness of the introduction. She was delighted 
to be near the young lady who smiled at her 
so sweetly, and the old lady who was always 
watching them from behind the window. 
Eline took the child on her lap, and, filling 
her pockets with the sweetmeats- left from 
the night before, set her talking. 

' What ! seven years old already ? ' said 
Eline. l I suppose you go to school, then ? f 

' Oh, no, Mademoiselle/ hurriedly replied 

the father, as if he feared Fanny might make 

some imprudent disclosure. ' She is very 

delicate, and it would not do to let her begin 

her studies too soon. My boy, now, is as 

strong as a giant. He needs to be in his 

profession/ 
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/ 

' And what may that be ? ' inquired 
Madame Ebsen. 

4 He is to be a sailor/ said the father r 
without a moment's hesitation. ' When he 
turns sixteen he is to go into the naval school. 
' Ha ! Maurice ; what do you think of that ? 
The Borda ! ' added he, turning to the boy, 
who was lolling dejectedly on a chair, and 
lifting him with a sudden jerk. 

On hearing the name of the training- 
ship, Fannys eyes flashed proudly. As for 
the future cadet, he merely twisted about 
the badges on his cap ; bent his nose to- 
wards the ground — one of those dreadful 
noses some growing children are afflicted 
with, which seem to say to the rest of the 
body, ' Come, make haste, I'm going on ; * 
started at the word ' Borda ; ' gasped out 
what may have been an ecstatic 'Ah/ and 
relapsed into crushed silence. 

i The Paris air has affected him rather/ 

» 

remarked M. Lorie, to account for his de- 
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jected bearing ; and he went on to explain 
that they were only going to stay in Paris 
a short time to settle a few business matters, 
and had consequently only half-furnished 
their apartment. In fact, they were short 
of a great many trifles. He said all this 
with such a grand air, gracefully pressing 
his hat against his hip, dangling his eyeglass 
from his finger, and lighting up the solemn 
cast of his regular and aristocratic features 
by such extremely subtle smiles, that 
Madame Ebsen and her mother were fairly 
dazzled. 

Eline, too, although she could not help 
thinking him somewhat pedantic, was touched 
by the feeling and unaffected way in which 
he spoke of his wife's death. His voice 
for one brief moment grew so low and 
hoarse that you would hardly have believed 
it to be the same man's. She saw, too, from 
various details of the little girls dress, which 
showed signs of darning about the neck, 
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though it was her very best, and from the 
strings of her hat, which were unmistakably 
dyed, that in spite of their visitor's fine 
phrases he could not be very rich ; and 
their poverty, which she now suspected to 
be much more abject than she had ever 
before imagined, made her sympathy all the 
greater. 

A few days after this visit Sylvanire rang 
distractedly at the Ebsens' door, and told 
them Fanny was very, very ill. The attack 
had come on quite suddenly, and, her master 
being out, in her terror she had rushed for 
help to the only person she knew in the 
great city. Eline and her mother went 
down at once. On entering the apartment, 
they recoiled in dismay at the miserable sight 
which greeted them. The three bare rooms 
were fireless and curtainless. Furniture was 
there none, save the huge piles of ragged 
books and cardboard boxes which were 
heaped together in every corner, two or 
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three mattresses, a few cooking utensils, 
and innumerable packing-cases of all shapes 
and sizes ; some of which (the empty ones) 
served as chairs and tables, while others did 
duty as receptacles for the rags and dirty 
linen of the family. On one of them 
(marked ' Fragile ') stood two or three plates, 
a crust of bread, and a scrap of cheese, left 
from the last nights dinner. In another 
lay a pale, peaked, little girl, who, but for 
her shivering, might have been a child- 
corpse laid out between the cold bare boards 
of her bier. Beside her sat the future hero 
of the Borda, sobbing, regardless of the mar- 
tial cap he had on. 

The arrangement of the rooms corre- 
sponded with that in the apartment on the 
first-floor ; and it was with a pang of remorse 
that Eline compared their own snug and 
cheerful little drawing-room and bedrooms 
with the wretched dog-kennel they were stand- 
ing in. What misery may we not live next to 
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without suspecting it ! Involuntarily she re- 
called M. Lorie's air of fashion and ease, 
and remembered how he had played with 
his eyeglass as he confessed to them, in a 
casual, indifferent tone, that ' they were 
short of a good many trifles/ Ay, a good 
many indeed — fire, and wine, and warm 
clothes, and blankets, and boots. Little 
children have been known to die for want of 
these trifles. 

' Fetch a doctor — at once ! ' said Eline. 

Fortunately M. Aussandon's son, who 
was an army surgeon, happened to be stay- 
ing on a few days' visit with his parents. 
Madame Ebsen hurried off to fetch him, 
while Eline set to work tidying up the room 
as well as she could with Sylvanire, who 
had quite lost her head, and was going about 
clumsily bumping the iron bedstead they had 
brought down against the walls, dropping 
the logs of wood, with which Grandmother 
had filled her apron, all over the staircase, 
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and feebly exclaiming, 'What will master 
say ! What will master say ! ' 

4 Well ! * said Eline, who had been await- 
ing the end of the consultation in the next 
room, as soon as M. Aussandons gold-laced 
cap had disappeared in the foggy garden. 
Madame Ebsen was radiant. ' It's nothing 
serious, dear/ she replied. ' Only a bilious 
fever. A few days' rest and nursing will 
set her right. Look at her! She seems 
better already now that she has been put to 
bed/ Then, bending over her daughter, she 
whispered, ' He asked after you so kindly. 
Do you know I believe he has not given 
up all hope of winning you yet/ 

' Poor fellow ! ' said Eline, as she tucked 
her patient into the tiny bed in which she 
herself had slept when she was a child. 
Fanny's eyes seemed to smile at her as she 
did so, and just then she felt something 
warm and moist on her hand like the caress 
of a great Newfoundland dog. It was Syl- 
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vanire thanking her in her dumb fashion, and 
weeping. The woman could not be so bad 
as Grandmother fancied, after all. 

When M. Lorie came home that evening 
Fanny was sleeping peacefully, with the 
xJean muslin curtains drawn round her head. 
A bright fire burnt in the grate, white cur- 
tains hung at the windows, a table and an 
arm-chair stood in front of the hearth, and 
the light of a lamp cast a faint reflection 
upon the ceiling. In every corner of the 
child's bedroom, and only there, you saw the 
traces of a tender and motherly hand. 

A close intimacy sprang up between the 
two families after this. The Ebsens vir- 
tually adopted Fanny. They were con- 
stantly sending for her, and she never went 
away without taking some acceptable present 
with her. One day it would be a pair of 
mittens, the next a pair of socks or a woollen 
comforter. Eline gave her an hour's lesson 
every evening, too, after she had done her 
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work. The little thing had much to learn, 
for her education had been sadly neglected. 
She had been left to the care of the servants 
so long that her head was stuffed with old 
wives' tales ; while her natural refinement of 
speech and manner was hidden beneath a 
surface roughness such as children often get 
when they are put out to nurse. Leaving 
her mother to look after Fannys bodiljr 
comfort, Eline did her best to free her from 
the influence of the kitchen and restore her 
to her proper place as a young lady ; taking 
care, of course, not to wound kind-hearted, 
irascible Sylvanire more than was unavoid- 
able. 

What would Lina not have accomplished 
by the magic of her grace and sweetness ? 
A word said by her to the Baroness Ger- 
spach, at whose house Chemineau was an 
occasional visitor, sufficed to get Lorie a 
place in the hitherto inaccessible office of 
M. le Directeur. Two hundred francs a 
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month, minus the usual deduction. It was 
not a great deal, certainly, but it was a step 
towards something better to have been once 
more admitted to the Service it pained him 
so cruelly to be banished from. What de- 
light to be able to rummage amongst his 
beloved documents again ; to sniff the familiar 
odour of the musty cardboard boxes, and feel 
that he had again become a wheel in that 
majestic, monstrous, complicated, tumble- 
down Marly machine, the French Civil Ser- 
vice ! It made Lorie-Dufresne almost young 
again. 

How pleasant it was, after the fatigue of 
business, to join Fanny upstairs in the un- 
pretending drawing-room, with its simple 
old-fashioned furniture ; the heavy Empire 
console table from Copenhagen, and the 
electric clock which had caused all their 
misfortunes by so obstinately refusing to 
strike, contrasting so oddly with the hand- 
some lounge and cloisonne flower-stand, 
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presents of their wealthy pupils ! The old 
lady's lace antimacassars, and tablecloths, and 
mats gave an antiquated air of repose to the 
whole picture, in which the three ages of 
woman were so charmingly and worthily re- 
presented by the grandmother, her daughter, 
and her grand-daughter. 

While Eline attended to Fanny and her 
books, Lorie would entertain Madame Ebsen 
with long stories of his past grandeur, as 
fallen potentates will do. He never wearied 
of telling her of the marvels of his adminis- 
tration, and the services he had rendered 
the colony, by his powers of organisation. 
Sometimes, bethinking himself all at once of 
a speech he had made at some inauguration 
ceremony, he would begin reciting whole 
passages from it, and stretching out his hands 
towards an imaginary audience, would ex- 
claim, ' Plenty of room for every one, and 
lots to be done. A new country, gentlemen, 
a new country ! ' 
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Over in the corner, where Grandmother 
slumbered behind her spectacles, the lamp 
shone on a quieter group. There you might 
have seen Fanny bending over her book, and 
Eline seated beside her, gently protecting 
her, as it seemed, with her arm round her 
waist. Outside, scarcely twenty steps from 
the peaceful provincial street, you heard the 
roar and rattle of the Boulevard St. Michel, 
where the noisy students were trooping down 
to the Bal Bullier, of which they sometimes 
caught the distant echoes. It was Paris, 
with its dual life, which it is so hard to 
understand and unravel. On Sunday even- 
ings the Ebsens usually had a few visitors, 
and the piano candles were lighted. Among 
their regular guests were two heavy, silent 
Danish families, whom they had known ever 
since their arrival in Paris, and who ranged 
themselves stiffly all round the room directly 
they entered. Then there was M. Birk, the 
young Copenhagen minister, who officiated 
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at the Danish Church in the Rue Chauchat. 
In the time of M. Larsen, the minister who 
had preceded him, Eline had been the vo- 
lunteer organist of the church, and she had 
continued to perform her musical duties when 
he was replaced by M. Birk, who, therefore, 
felt it incumbent on him to pay her a polite 
call now and then, though at bottom he had 
no more liking for her than she for him. 
The new minister was a big, burly fellow, 
with a tawny beard, and a regular, common- 
place face much pitted with small-pox, which 
gave him a vague resemblance to one of 
those worm-eaten saints you find in country 
churches. He affected the most edifying 
austerity ; but beneath his pious exterior was 
a very ordinary man of business, keenly alive 
to his own interest, who had quite resolved 
not to lose any opportunity he might get 
of making a good match while he tarried 
in Babylon, as many other Paris Protestant 
ministers had done before him. Not that 
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he expected to find what he was in search 
of at the house of such humble people 
as the Ebsens. Perhaps this would have 
accounted for the exceeding shortness of his 
visits, though he let it be supposed the real 
reason was, that the society he met there 
was hardly orthodox enough to suit him. 
And to be sure, the Ebsens did not inquire 
very particularly into the religion of their 
guests. Yet this had not prevented M. 
Larsen and Pastor Aussandon from coming 
to their Sunday receptions for a good many 
years. 

The venerable Dean was only separated 
from his neighbours by a small garden, in 
which he spent much of his time pruning 
his favourite rose-bushes ; while his despotic 
and combative little wife watched him, with 
her cap cocked fiercely on one side, ready to 
call the great man indoors at the very first 
breath of cold wind. ' Aussandon/ you would 
hear her say, ' come in/ ' Yes, Goody/ he 
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would meekly reply, obeying her like an 
infant. 

Living so near each other, and having 
frequent occasion to see each other about 
the translations of the minister's lectures on 
ecclesiastical history, the two families had 
grown very intimate ; and, not long before 
Lorie came to live in the house, Paul, the 
youngest of the Aussandons, whom his 
mother always spoke of as c the Major/ had 
asked Eline Ebsen to marry him. Unfor- 
tunately, the life of an army surgeon is a 
wandering and unsettled one. Eline would 
not leave her mother and grandmother, so 
she answered him, ' No ! ' immediately, never 
letting any one guess the pain her refusal cost 
her. Since then they had not been on quite 
such a friendly footing. Madame Aussandon 
avoided her neighbours as much as she could, 
and, though they bowed when they met, 
they did not visit each other. The Sunday 
evenings were much duller for the circum- 
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stance, as the Dean was very merry when 
he liked, and Goody very noisy — especially 
when Henriette Briss happened to be there 
to discuss theology with her. 

This Henriette Briss was an old maid 
of thirty or thirty-five, Norwegian, and a 
Catholic, who, after living in a Christiania 
convent for ten years, had been obliged to 
leave it on account of her bad health, and 
had ever since been trying to drop back 
into what she called the worldly life. Accus- 
tomed to routine and unquestioning obedi- 
ence, she had lost all initiative and sense of 
responsibility. She flitted aimlessly about 
the world, like a frightened bird that has 
fallen out of its nest, uttering plaintive cries 
of distress, and finding her experience dread- 
fully bewildering. For all that, she was both 
intelligent and well-educated, spoke several 
languages, and had been a governess in 
several wealthy Russian and Polish families. 
But she did not stay long anywhere. The 
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realities of life were continually shocking 
her, now that she had no longer the blind- 
ing, clinging, protecting white veil of her 
Order to hide them from her. 

' Let us be practical,' she would say, 
hoping to get strength and guidance from 
the maxim. Practical ! No one could well 
have been less so than this poor distraught 
creature, with her dyspeptic face, her untidy 
hair twisted up under her ugly travelling 
hat, and her rich but faded and unseason- 
able dresses, which she was in the habit of 
buying cheap of her mistresses. Although a 
devout and zealous Catholic, she was Liberal 
and even Revolutionary in her ideas. Her 
views were wild and contradictory — Gari- 
baldi was as great a hero to her as Pere 
Didon. At the end of a very short time she 
invariably managed to scandalise her em- 
ployers, and was dismissed. Whenever this 
happened, she started off post-haste to Paris 
— the only place in which the atmosphere 
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was exciting enough for her nerves — and 
there rapidly ran through her slender sav- 
ings. When you imagined, possibly, that 
she was at Moscow or Copenhagen, Hen- 
riette would arrive, looking very contented 
and relieved, take a room in some cheap 
hotel, and be seen next morning listening to 
a fashionable preacher, visiting a convent, or 
chatting to a priest in some sacristy. She 
was diligent in her attendance at the theo- 
logical lectures, and always took notes while 
they were delivered, which she wrote out 
again neatly afterwards. Her dream was to 
become a Catholic journalist ; and she wrote 
letter after letter to Louis Veuillot, who took 
not the slightest notice of them. Finding no 
other means of getting rid of her stock of 
ideas, wherever she went, and especially at 
the house in the Rue du Val-de-Grice, she 
vented her exuberance in oral controversy ; 
arguing and quoting texts by the hour, till 
her mouth became parched, and her head 
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ached with the effort of proclaiming her reli- 
gious faith. When all her money was spent 
(it always surprised her immensely to dis- 
cover that it was spent), she would accept 
the first place that offered, start off on a new 
trip, and for a season no one heard anything 
more of her. 

She had reached the periodic discourage- 
ment stage when Lorie first met her at the 
Ebsens' ; and, indeed, in this case there was 
some cause to be discouraged, for she had 
deferred looking out for work so long, and 
the people to whom she had applied showed 
so little alacrity in replying, that she had 
been obliged to ask for lodgings at a convent 
in the Rue du Cherche-Midi, frequented 
chiefly by servants out of place. Here her 
democratic sentiments were put to a rude 
test. Her love of the people rather cooled 
when she came into actual, hourly, contact 
with vicious and hypocritical creatures who, 
after piously crossing themselves in the 
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chapel, or in the entrance-hall with the 
curious stations of the Cross, would unblush- 
ingly pick their fellow-lodgers' locks in the 
bedrooms the next minute, sing obscene 
songs in the work-room, and lie to the ladies 
who asked for them at the convent. E very- 
Sunday she used to pour her misfortunes 
into the ears of the Ebsens, tell them how 
the wretches hid away their showy hair-pins 
under quiet caps when there was a visitor, 
and how sick she was of the low sights and 
sounds she had to tolerate. But her friends, 
though they were very fond of her, had 
given up offering her assistance. The 
money intended to pay for her room was 
invariably squandered away in reckless or 
foolish charity. The Ebsens would willingly 
have had her to stay with them, but they 
had no room. 

Henriette had sense enough not to take 
offence at the distrust shown her by her 
acquaintances. ' Why am I not practical/ she 
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regretfully exclaimed one evening, ' like you 
or M. Lorie ? ' 

' I don't know whether I am very prac- 
tical or not/ smilingly replied Eline ; c but I 
am certainly constant to my plans, and find 
pleasure in the tasks I set myself/ 

' Well, Lina, the task set me is teaching 
children, but I dont get much pleasure out 
of that. To begin with, I hate children* 
It's quite horrid to have to lower oneself to 
their level to make them understand you. 
Why, its degrading/ 

' Oh, Henriette ! ' cried Eline, looking at 
her with horror. This negation of motherly 
feeling, and by a woman, too ! seemed mon- 
strous to her. She loved them all, little and 
big. Those who were old enough to run 
about and read, and those who were only 
soft baby bundles, good for nothing but to be 
kissed and petted. Why, she walked home 
through the garden of the Luxembourg 
every day merely to hear their voices, to 
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watch them shovelling the gravel with their 
spades, and enjoy the sight of them sleeping 
under the nurses' capes and perambulator 
hoods. She had a smile for all their pretty, 
inquiring faces, and when she came on a 
tender head exposed to the intemperate wind 
or burning sun, would pounce upon the care- 
less nurse in a moment, and bid her attend 
to the child. You had only to look at the 
two women, though, to understand the dif- 
ference between them. The one, with her 
small head, calm face, and shapely figure, 
seemed born to be a mother ; the other had 
the ungraceful angles and long, flat, bony 
hands you meet with in the rude pictures 
of the old masters. 

Sometimes Madame Ebsen joined in the 
discussion. ' My dear Henriette/ she would 
say, ' if you dislike bringing up children so 
much, why don't you go home to your 
parents ? They are old and lonely, you tell 
me. Your mother is an invalid. I should 
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think you would be a great help to her in the 
house.' 

' I might as well marry at once/ sharply 
replied Henriette. * No, thank Heaven ! I 
am not a housewife. I hate your low work 
that only keeps the hands employed/ 

1 You could think all the same/ put in 
Eline. But Henriette went on without listen- 
ing to her. . . . ' Besides, my parents are 
poor, I should be a burden to them. . . . 
And they are peasants . . . they would never 
understand me/ 

Madame Ebsen flamed up at this. ' Oh, 
these Papists and their convents ! Not con- 
tent with robbing people of their sons and 
daughters, the natural stays and comforts of 
their old age, they must needs kill even the 
very remembrance and love of their home. 
Ay, they're nice places, those godly prisons 
of yours ! ' 

Henriette Briss did not lose her temper. 
She took up the defence of her beloved con- 
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vent, however, warmly, invoking all the texts 
and arguments she could think of. Had she 
not spent eleven delightful years in one 
of those prisons, as Madame Ebsen called 
them, morally annihilated and merged in 
God ? and had not the awakening from her 
long dream been very hard and dreary ? 
1 Believe me, Madame Ebsen/ said she, ' the 
convent is the only refuge for the noble and 
pure-minded/ 

At this the good woman almost choked 
with indignation. 

' What wicked nonsense ! ' she exclaimed. 
* You had better go back to your nuns . . . 
A pack of lazy hussies and mad women ! ' 

The rest of the discussion was lost in a 
ripple of notes. The ' wallflowers ' began 
to brighten up and drew their chairs nearer 
to the table, while, in her pure, though 
rather languid, voice, Eline sang a ballad of 
Chopin's. Then came Grandmothers turn. 
They pressed her to give them an ancient 
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Scandinavian air, which Lina translated 
verse by verse for Lorie. Raising herself 
in her arm-chair, the old lady feebly sang the 
heroic song of King Christian, ' who stood 
by the mainmast wrapt in smoke/ or the 
melancholy invocation to the absent father- 
land — 

Denmark, thy fair fields and meadows, 
Bounded by deep blue waves 

Her voice is heard no longer at the 
Ebsens\ The piano is mute. The candles 
in the drawing-room are never lighted. 
Grandmother has gone to another country 
which nothing bounds, and where the mea- 
dows are fair beyond description, but so vast, 
so distant, that none who ever visit them 
return. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

'MORNING HOURS.' 

A few days after Grandmother's death, the 
little Lories were alone in their lodgings. 
Their father was away at his office, Syl- 
vanire had gone out marketing, and the door 
was carefully double-locked as usual. Syl- 
vanire, who was not a bit less nervous than 
when she arrived in Paris, still firmly be- 
lieved that children were bought and sold 
on a gigantic scale there. What became of 
them afterwards she hardly knew. Perhaps 
they were carried away by the street acro- 
bats. Perhaps by the strolling minstrels 
who played in front of the caf6s. Perhaps 
(horrible thought !) it was even true, as she 
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had heard, that the little boys and girls who 
disappeared were made into succulent hot 
patties. At all events it was well to be 
prudent ; so whenever Maurice and Fanny 
were left at home, they received a parting 
injunction to be sure they kept the door 
locked, and did not open it to anybody but 
Romain. 

Romain was the man with the basket, 
who had so often excited poor Grandmother's 
curiosity. He had left Algeria a few days 
after his master, the Sous-pr6fet, lingering 
behind just long enough to give his suc- 
cessor time to make himself comfortable in 
his old quarters. Romain was a public 
functionary, too ; the Sous-pr6fecture porter, 
gardener, coachman, and major-domo, all in 
one, to say nothing of his being Sylvanire s 
husband. But that part of his multifarious 
functions was, on the whole, hardly worth 
speaking of. Sylvanire had not made up 
her mind to marry him without a good deal 
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of hesitation, for ever since that unfortunate 
affair at Bourges she had lost all interest 
in the other sex. She would not have gone 
out of her way for the handsomest man in 
the world, much less for such a puny, insig- 
nificant, stuttering, stammering, little fellow 
as Romain, whose chief attraction was a 
bilious yellow complexion he had brought 
back from Senegal, where he had been the 
governors gardener after serving some time 
in the navy. But then his employers were 
attached to him. He was kind, obliging, 
and handy at so many trades ; he made such 
beautiful nosegays, invented such amusing" 
games for the children, had ogled her so 
long and tenderly, that she at last consented ; 
not, however, till she had done her utmost 
to discourage him, even going the length of 
telling him the story of the perfidious ar- 
tillery cadet. 

' Have it your own way, Romain/ said 
she one morning, with a shrug of her great, 
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strong shoulders that may have meant, 
' Well, that is an odd notion of yours, to 
be sure ! ' 

Romains stuttering gratitude was passion- 
ate but slightly inarticulate ; vows of eternal 
devotion mingled strangely with bloodthirsty 
and vengeful schemes for the indiscriminate 
annihilation of the whole artillery corps, 
Crd cochon / 

Crd cochon ! was his favourite expletive. 
It would out, do what he could to break him- 
self of the habit. Cr6 cochon ! expressed all 
violent emotions indifferently. ' Crd cochon / 
Admiral/ was all he said the day Admiral 
de Genouilly miraculously rescued him from 
the court-martial. ' Cti cochon! Madame 
Lorie ! ' he ejaculated, when that good lady 
persuaded her maid to marry him. That 
sainted pig, in fact, stood for all sorts of 
eloquent protestations with Romain. 

Marriage did not alter the lives of this 
peculiar couple. The wife kept with her 
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mistress just as usual ; the husband kept to 
his porter's lodge and his garden ; so that 
they were never together. At night Syl- 
vanire had her patient to attend to, and 
when she went away she continued to sleep 
upstairs with the children, leaving her 
husband to bewail his lot in the majestic 
solitude of the huge bed provided for him 
in the lodge by a beneficent Government 
They had been living their matrimonial life 
in this austere fashion some months when 
the crash came, their master was ruined, and 
Sylvanire received orders to bring Maurice 
and Fanny over. 

' And pray, what is to become of me ? 
asked Romain, as he corded up his wife's 
trunks. 

' Do as you please, my good man/ re- 
plied Sylvanire ; ' I'm going/ 

Now what would have pleased Romain 
was the idea of keeping house with his 
wife. On her assuring him that their master 
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intended to retain them both in his service 
when they got to Paris, and that in future 
they would really live together, he threw up 
his place without a murmur. The greeting 
he got from Sylvanire in the Rue du Val- 
de-Grice, her silent eloquence as she pointed 
to the misery round them, and showed him 
the children huddled together amongst the 
piles of empty boxes — all this drew from him 
nothing but an unusually vigorous ' CrJ 
cockon ! We've a fine chance of setting up 
housekeeping here ! They don't want coach- 
men here, or gardeners, or major-domos.' 

' We shall manage very well with only 
Sylvanire for the present,' said M. Lorie in 
his grandest manner ; at the same time ad- 
vising him to try and get some outside work 
(though, of course, their embarrassments were 
only temporary). For that matter, as Syl- 
vanire remarked soon after, numbers of 
fashionable wives and husbands were sepa- 
rated in Paris. They would see each other 
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every now and then, and love each other 
all the better for being apart. This, with a 
broad and amiable grin brightening her face 
under her white linen head-dress. 

' Well, stick to that/ replied Romaia, 
' and I'll try to find something/ And it is a 
fact worth mentioning that he did find some- 
thing very much sooner than his master. 
By merely going down to the banks of the 
generous river, and mixing with the tribes of 
Bohemians whom it supports, he had the 
choice of quite a number of professions. He 
could turn bargee, or unload boats, or be 
a lock-keeper or a wash-house assistant. 
After mature reflection, he decided in favour 
of lock-keeping. He accepted a place at 
the lock just opposite the Mint. It wasn't 
quite the same thing as a Government situa- 
ation, but at all events it was, so to speak, 
next door to one, and on that account 
pleased him ; for, like § Lorie, he was an 
ardent admirer of the Service. The work 
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was hard enough, and left him little leisure. 
Whenever he could get away he would 
hasten to the Rue du Val-de-Grice, always 
taking some little present or other with him 
in his big basket. Not much — a lock- 
keeper's perquisites. Sometimes it would 
be a few damp logs of wood, dropped into 
the Seine by somebody in breaking up a 
raft ; at other times it would be a pound 
or two of apples, or a packet of coffee. He 
was always supposed to bring these offerings 
for Sylvanire, but the whole household got 
the benefit of them. It occasionally hap- 
pened, too, that a little fried fish found its 
way into the basket, or a piece of beef; and 
provisions of that kind certainly cannot have 
been fished up out of the river. 

For some time past, however, Romain's 
visits had been rarer. He had just been 
appointed chief lock-keeper at Petit- Port, a 
village eight or nine miles from Paris. A 
hundred francs a month, light and firing free, 
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and a cottage on the waterside thrown in, 
with a strip of garden for flowers and vege- 
tables. Quite a fortune, indeed ; yet he 
would never have accepted it, never have 
agreed to leave Sylvanire, had she not posi- 
tively ordered him to do so, telling him 
that the spring was fast approaching, and 
that she would run down with the children 
now and then to spend a few days with him. 
Why, it would be almost like having a 
country-house of their own to the poor 
dears ; and some day later on, perhaps (who 
could say ?) they might even settle down 
cosily together for good. This was all the 
lock-keeper could get her to promise, though. 
Half-wild with delightful anticipation he set 
off for Petit-Port; and since then he had 
been only able to snatch an hour or two at 
long intervals for visiting them. 

Once Romain was gone, the children 
had the strictest orders not to open the 
door, whoever might knock. But the little 
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Algerians would have stifled behind the dark 
shutters, for ever closed to hide the misery 
of their home. They were used to light ; 
they could not live without light. Never 
thinking harm, with touching simplicity they 
often opened the window facing the street, 
not reflecting that a passer-by could easily 
get in by stepping over the sill, which was 
level with the ground. But what was there 
to fear in a peaceful street like this, where 
the cats lay asleep all day in the sunshine, 
and the pretty pink feet of the pigeons 
scratched away for hours and hours together 
at the cobble-stones ? And then you must 
remember they were only too proud to let 
people see that they had actually beds, 
chairs, and a wardrobe in their lodgings, not 
to speak of the shelves for the hat-boxes 
and books. Sylvanire had chopped up most 
of their old furniture for firewood. Nothing 
remained but a couple of boxes, out of which 
the future Borda cadet amused himself by 
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constructing quite a small fleet of sailing- 
boats and rowing-boats. It was the young 
gentleman's way of preparing himself for 
the naval school. He owed his ship-build- 
ing tastes chiefly to Romain, a little to his 
father, too ; for Lorie-Dufresne, fancying he 
saw signs of a vocation in the lad, at a very 
tender age got into the way of introducing 
him as ' Our sailor-boy, ladies and gentle- 
men ! ' to the guests who attended the enter- 
tainments at the Sous-prefecture. Or else 
he would turn to the child with an exulting 
' Ah, Maurice, my boy ; only think of it. 
The Borda ! ' 

At first the child was delighted enough 
by the respectful way in which his play- 
fellows talked of the glorious career he had 
chosen, or admired the gold-laced cap his 
mother had bought him. When the matter 
grew really serious, and he was set to work 
at mathematics, trigonometry, and other dry 
sciences for which he had no more taste 
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than for the sea and adventures in general, 
it was too late to back out, and he did not 
dare to protest when people called him 
the sailor. But thenceforward his life was 
poisoned. The very name of the Borda 
they were always hurling at him crushed 
him instantly. He became a wretched, sea- 
soddened, and spiritless specimen of boy- 
hood ; for ever haunted by a prospective 
naval cadetship, dismayed at the very 
thought of the head-splitting equations, and 
diagrams, and geometry he had to master 
before he should be admitted; and even 
more dismayed when the dread idea that 
perhaps, after all, he might be admitted, 
occurred to him. 

He was as fond of ship-building, how- 
ever, as ever. Nothing pleased him more 
than for Fanny to ask him to make her a 
boat. At this particular moment he was 
engaged on a sloop, destined to be the 
finest sloop ever sailed on the pond in the 
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garden of the Luxembourg. He was hard 
at work by the window, with his little sister 
by his side waiting to pass him the tools 
from the window-ledge, and a knot of ragged, 
shirtless, and braceless urchins watching him 
outside with ingenuous, open-mouthed admi- 
ration. 

All at once there came a cry of ' Out of 
the way, there!' The cobble-stones rattled, 
the dogs began to bark, the children and the 
pigeons got out of the way there, and a 
handsome carriage and pair, with piebald 
horses and a coachman in a chestnut livery, 
drew up just in front of the Lories' door. 
A tall, gaunt old lady, with wicked-looking 
eyes, overhung by eyebrows as thick as 
moustaches, stepped out, and darting sour 
glances at the two children inquired whether 
this was Madame Ebsen's. 

The Borda cadet clenched his fists and 
teeth tightly, and, though much frightened, 
boldly answered, ' No, it's on the next floor ;' 
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shutting the window as fast as ever he could 
to keep out the apparition, which he and his 
little sister took to be one of the evil black 
women Sylvanire invariably introduced them 
to in her more gruesome stories. 

' She must be one of them/ exclaimed 
Fanny, with bated breath, marvelling much 
at the courage of her brother as she spoke. 

' I believe so/ replied Maurice, listening 
to the sound of their sinister visitors steps 
outside on the stairs. 

' Didn't you see what a look she gave 
us ? ' said Fanny. ' I was almost afraid she 
would come in at the window/ 

' I should like to have seen her try/ 
rejoined the sailor, in a voice which he did 
his best to make defiant. 

So long as that woman stayed overhead, 
so long as that carriage stood motionless out- 
side the window, blocking up their view of 
the street, they remained silently huddled 
together, hardly venturing to talk or breathe, 
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or knock a nail in. At last they thought 
they heard her go. To make sure, however, 
the Borda cadet lifted a corner of the curtain 
and peeped out. Next instant he dropped it 
again, for there was the evil woman just out- 
side, looking at him wolfishly through the 
panes, as though she longed to carry him off. 
Then the carriage door slammed to, the 
horses snorted and started on their journey, 
the shadow they had cast on the window dis- 
appeared. The strange visitor was whirled 
away, and vanished like a troubled dream. 

' Thank goodness ! ' exclaimed little Fanny 
when she had quite gone. And with that 
she heaved a deep sigh of relief. 

When Lorie went upstairs that evening, 
he found Madame Ebsen all in a flutter with 
excitement at having such a fashionable 
visitor. 

' Who was it ? ' said Lorie. ' I heard 
something vague about a carriage/ 
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She proudly handed him a large, im- 
posing-looking card, with this inscription : — 

JEANNE AUTHEMAN, 

PRESIDENT AND FOUNDER 

OF THE LADY EVANGELISTS' MISSION, 

PORT-SAUVEUR, PARIS. 

' What ! Madame Autheman, the bank- 
er's wife ? ' said Lorie. 

' Not Madame Autheman herself. She 
sent some one in her name to ask Lina to 
translate a collection of prayers and medi- 
tations/ 

Madame Ebsen pointed to a small gilt- 
edged book on the table. It was entitled 

' Morning Hours/ by Madame . Below 

this you read the following words — 

' A woman lost the world. A woman 
shall save it! 

Two translations were wanted, one Ger- 
man and the other English. The price of- 
fered was three sous a prayer. 

' An odd trade, isn't it ? ' said Lina, with- 
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out raising her head from the exercise she 
was correcting for Fanny. 

' Not a bad one/ replied Madame Ebsen, 
who was not inclined to be transcendental. 
' I daresay they make a fair profit out of it 1 

With that she began telling her neigh- 
bour about this strange person who had been 
sent to them, lowering her voice as much as 
possible in order not to interrupt the lesson. 

' Let me see, what was her name now ? 
Mademoiselle . . . Ah, here it is on the 
card. " Mademoiselle Anne de Beuil, Hotel 
Autheman." Yes, actually de Beuil in two 
words. Yet she looked more like a peasant 
than an aristocrat. Very free and easy, 
too, I assure you. If you had only heard 
the questions she put us. First she asked 
whether we had many visitors, and then 
what their names were, and then she took to 
criticising Lina's portrait. Her expression 
was too cheerful, she thought ; much too 
cheerful/ 
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1 Too cheerful ! ' indignantly exclaimed 
Lone, who had grieved for some time past 
to see how wan and sad her young face had 
grown since Grandmothers death. 

' Stop a bit,' continued Madame Ebsen, 
* that's not nearly all. She told us we were 
heedless sinners, who neglected our salva- 
tion. Why didn't we live with God ? said 
she. But there, I can't remember all she 
said. It was a regular sermon, texts and all 
complete. I was only sorry Henriette 
couldn't hear it. What a pair of preachers 
they would have made, to be sure ! ' 

Has Mademoiselle Briss left, then ? ' 
inquired Lorie, who took no little interest in 
the crazy creature ; doubtless because he 
knew she regarded him as a highly practical 
man. 

1 Yes, she went out as lady companion to 
Princess Souvorine a week ago. A splendid 
place, and no children.' 

' I suppose she was delighted ? ' 
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' Oh, no, she's quite miserable about it, 
and would give anything to get back to that 
dreadful place of hers in the Rue du Cherche- 
Midi. Poor Henriette !' 

Madame Ebsen could not get over her 
visitors reproaches for some time after that. 
1 Not live with God, indeed ! ' she exclaimed. 
' That's not true as far as Lina is concerned, 
at all events. Doesn't she attend all the 
meetings regularly, and play the organ at 
the church in the Rue Chauchat ? As to 
me, I've no time for that sort of thing. I'd 
have liked to see how much praying that 
Mademoiselle de Beuil would have done if 
she'd had an old mother and a child to look 
after. It was work enough to pick up pupils, 
and then you had to run half over Paris in 
all weathers to find them. I was so worn 
out at night that I hadn't strength in me 
to think, much less pray. Wasn't it piety 
enough to keep mother happy to the end 
of her life, and give Lina the good education 
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that is so useful to her now ? Ah, my dear 
child ! you will not have to slave as I had 
when I began to earn my living.' 

Stirred by the recollection of her trou- 
bles, she told them of the many ill-paid 
lessons she used to give in the shop-parlours 
to poor folk hardly better off than herself. 
Sometimes, not being able to make even a 
pitiful franc an hour, she had been glad to 
exchange German lessons for French. How 
exacting the parents were, too ! One of 
them actually made her walk all the way 
from the Arc de PEtoile to the Bastille, wet 
or dry, while she drummed languages and 
irregular verbs into her daughter (a very fat 
little girl, who had been ordered to take a 
great deal of exercise). For years she had 
endured all a poor woman's bitter privations 
and humiliations. She had worn shabby 
dresses, and often gone without eating, to 
save the six sous she needed for her omnibus. 
Happily she had found that place at Madame 
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de Bourlon's Boarding School at last ; a fa- 
shionable school, where nearly all the pupils 
were the daughters of wealthy bankers and 
merchants. To begin with, there was L6onie 
Rougier, who had since become Countess 
d'Arlot; then there was Deborah Becker, 
the present Baroness Gerspach; and that 
pretty, eccentric girl Jeanne Chitelus, who 
was such a fervent Protestant, and always 
carried a pocket Bible about with her. 
Jeanne used to preach regular sermons to 
her school-fellows in the play-ground. They 
said she was engaged to a young missionary, 
and that as soon as they married they were 
going out to Africa to convert the Basutos. 
And, as a matter of fact, one morning she 
did leave the school and get married, though 
not to the missionary. When they next 
heard of her, three weeks after, she was 
Madame Autheman. 

Lorie started. 

* Oh, yes/ said Madame Ebsen, smiling ; 
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! can you wonder at her preferring the richest 
banker in Paris to a penniless missionary ? 
Well, she must have had plenty of cou- 
rage to marry him. He is hideous. The 
whole of one side of his face is disfigured 
by a huge wen, which he keeps covered up 
under a black silk bandage. Skin diseases 
run in the Autheman family. His mother 
had something wrong with her hands and 
arms, which compelled her to wear long 
gloves day and night. Their cousins, the 
Beckers, suffer in exactly the same way. But 
this husband of Jeanne's is more disfigured 
than any of them. Yes, she must have been 
desperately anxious to grow rich to have 
married such a creature as that.' 

Lina, who had just finished her lesson, 
and was sitting in Grandmother's favourite 
corner, turning over the pages of ' Morn- 
ing Hours/ here broke in with a gentle 
protest. 

4 How do we know that she cared about 
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being rich, mother ? ' said sweet-voiced Lina. 
1 May she not have taken him out of pity ; 
may she not have obeyed a generous im- 
pulse, some longing for self-sacrifice; may 
not something have prompted her to devote 
her life to this poor, stricken fellow-creature ? 
Ah, mother ! the world is very cruel and 
blind ! ' 

She bent her young face as she spoke, 
a face with pale, downy cheeks, that still 
bore the marks of sorrow on them. The 
heavy masses of silvery-fair hair drooped 
over the book for a moment. Then, turning 
towards her mother, Lina abruptly added — 

' Here's a passage that seems to have 
been written expressly for young women 
who are too cheerful — like me, mother. 
Listen : " Smiles and gaiety are the signs of 
a corrupt heart. The heaH has no need of 
them if the peace of God reigns within it!' ' 

' Now I come to think of it/ said 
Madame Ebsen, ' I never saw that little 
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Ch&telus laugh. And as she wrote the book, 
why ' 

Lina cut her short, however. 

1 Here's something much worse ; ' and, 
trembling with excitement, she rose and read 
what followed : ' " Fathers, mothers , husbands, 
and children do but ensnare the affections. 
Sooner or later they must die. They who 
fix their hearts upon them act without fore- 
thought!" 

1 How can she write such trash ! ' ex- 
claimed Madame Ebsen, wrathfully. 

'Stop a bit/ continued Lina. 'That's 
not all either. What do you say to this/ she 
added, laying particular stress on the next 
passage : ' " // is a prudent thing to love 
Christy and Christ only. Christ does not 
deceive or die. But He is jealous of our affec- 
tion, and asks for our whole heart. Let us, 
therefore, make war on all idols. Let us 
expel all His rivals from our hearts. . . /' ' 

' Do you hear that, mother ! It's a sin 

h 2 
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for us to love each other ! . . . You are to 
tear me from your heart. . . . Christ is to 
come between us with those two arms of 
His they nailed upon the cross ! How 
infamous to write such things ! . . . I cannot 
translate this book. I will not/ 

She spoke with such strong emotion ; 
she emphasised her words by a gesture so 
strangely passionate in a girl of her sweet, 
calm temper ; that the pale-faced little child 
standing beside her felt a nervous shock go 
through her, and trembled from head to foot. 

' There, there, dear, don't be frightened/ 
said Eline, taking her on her lap and em- 
bracing her with a warmth which made Lorie 
blush with pleasure. He could not have 
told you why. 

' Come, come, Linette, no need to put 
yourself in a passion. We should have 
enough to do if we were to pay attention 
to all the nonsense we hear and read every 
day. I must say, though, this lady's prayer 
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is stupid enough. But never mind her, 
Linette ; we can love each other all the same.' 

She gave her one of those perfectly trust- 
ful looks which you could not have seen in 
her eyes had not the same blood flowed in 
her veins as in Linas. 

1 But this sort of madness is catching/ 
said Eline. ' It might do a great deal of 
harm to young and weak-minded people.' 

' I am inclined to agree with your 
daughter/ chimed in Lorie ; ' although to be 
sure . . / 

Madame Ebsen shrugged her shoulders. 
' Nonsense, nonsense. Who ever reads those 
books ? Why, they are just as harmless as 
the little English tracts that are given away 
in the Champ-Elysees, like bills of fare or 
tailor's price lists/ 

So, that matter being settled, they dis- 
cussed the business side of the question. 
They did not mind doing it before Lorie. 
It was not so bad. Three sous a prayer. 
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Yes, they might make quite a large sum of 
money if they both set to work at the book 
quickly. No doubt there would be others 
to translate when that was finished. When 
people were poor they could not afford to 
despise any little help of this kind. At all 
events it would be something towards Linas 
wedding trousseau.' 

Lorie rose and bade Fanny say good- 
night. The Ebsens' drawing-room, till then 
the brightest, kindliest place in the world 
to him, seemed suddenly to have grown sad 
and cold. He had no share or part in its 
cheerfulness any longer. He was but a 
stranger, paying a casual visit And all 
this change had come over him merely 
because worthy Madame Ebsen had un- 
thinkingly treated him as the middle-aged 
man he was, and spoken of Lina's wedding- 
day. 

Yes. Soon or late the sweet girl would 
of course marry. Very soon, perhaps. 
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Well, her husband would have a wife he 
could be proud of; so clever and brave, 
so orderly, so sensible, so full of tender 
charity. Yet somehow the idea of her being 
married made him sad. It haunted him 
when he got back to his little room looking 
on to the garden. The children slept in 
the next room, and he could hear Fanny- 
telling her nurse all that Mademoiselle 
Eline had said and done while they were 
upstairs. Yes, Mademoiselle had a large 
place in the heart of the little orphan. She 
would have no time to think of other people's 
children, though, when she married ; she 
would have children of her own. Poor 
Lorie ! He remembered how her mere 
presence had gladdened their sad home that 
day of her first visit. Then to quiet him- 
self he thought it might be well to sort 
a few letters. Sorting letters was Lorie's 
pet hobby, his passion, his great stay and 
comfort in moments of dire affliction. He 
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had a number of green boxes for the purpose, 
labelled, Business Letters, Family Papers, 
Political, Sundry, and so forth. Over and 
again he had arranged all his precious 
papers under their appropriate headings. 
No new documents ever swelled the collec- 
tion ; and now, when he wanted to indulge 
his hobby, he had to content himself by 
transferring the letters he already had from 
one paper cover to another. So long as he 
could shift them from a green cover to a 
brown one, or from a brown cover back 
again to a green one, he felt happy. 

The first packet his eye lighted on that 
evening had the word Valentine inscribed 
outside it, like a name on a tombstone. 
There before him lay all that remained of 
his dead wife — the letters written to him that 
year of her illness. Only those ; for till that 
time they had never been parted. They 
were long letters, and the packet held a 
good many of them. Some (the oldest) 
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were almost cheerful ; filled with loving 
counsel and gossip about his health and the 
children's ; instructions for Sylvanire and 
Romain, marked with all the natural 
anxiety of an absent mother. Next came 
long lamentations ; the fretful outpourings of 
an invalid. Lastly, there were despairing 
letters ; cries of rage and anguish ; bitter 
complaints of her hard, pitiless destiny ; and, 
curiously mingled with them, still the same 
womanly anxiety about the household and 
the children. One had a postscript for 
Sylvanire, bidding her to be sure and have 
the mattresses cleaned. Here and there, 
where the ink had spread, the faded cha- 
racters seemed to have been once wet with 
tears. Here and there the letters were too 
large or shaky ; and you saw the hand had 
trembled — that the illness had made fell 
progress. The writing in the last letter of 
all bore no more resemblance to the first 
than the poor, worn, withered woman who 
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had greeted him in the vinedressers room 
at Amboise had borne to the wife who had 
set sail only one short year before, ere 
disease had destroyed the ripe and matronly 
freshness of a face that the sailors in Cher- 
chell harbour so often turned to look at 
Valentine had written this letter while he 
was away in Paris, trying to save his place. 
She had sent him from her without a 
murmur, though she knew that when she 
did so, Death was at the gate. 'Yes, 
husband/ ran the message, ' I knew that 
all was over. I knew we should never 
meet in life again. But there was no help. 
For your own sake, for our children's sake, 
I had to let you go. . . . Oh ! how sad it 
is to have but a few short hours before us, 
and even for those few hours to be parted ! 
. . . To think that I should die alone, after 
all, far from my husband and my children ! ' 
There were no more complaints after that; 
nothing but resignation. As in her days 
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of health, towards the very end she had 
grown calm and patient, cheered him, given 
him good and sensible advice, bid him take 
heart of grace, for Government would never 
part with so valuable a servant, of that 
she felt quite sure. All that distressed 
her was the thought of what would become 
of the house and the children after her death. 
There would be so many things to think of ; 
things which a man with an absorbing career 
might have to leave to strangers. Sylvanire 
was married, and might not always be with 
them. Besides, with all her devotion, 
Sylvanire was but a servant. Gradually, 
delicately, with careful tact choosing her 
words, Heaven knows with how much effort 
— the whole passage was full of erasures, 
and seemed gasped out rather than written 
— she hinted at the possibility of his marry- 
ing again ; not at once — oh, no, not at once 
— but a little later, in a few years ; for he 
was a young man still. ' But if you do 
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marry again, husband, choose wisely. Give 
the little ones a mother — a real mother/ 

Lorie had read and re-read it till he 
almost knew it by heart. Never, however, 
had it impressed him as it did that evening, 
while he sat in the slumbering house, 
listening to the quiet step of Someone going 
to and fro in the apartment overhead, and 
setting things in order for the night. He 
heard Someone shut the window and draw 
the curtains. And still he sat there with 
misty eyes, reading and re-reading his dead 
wife's last injunction. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HOTEL AUTHEMAN. 

Those who saw the house of the great 
bankers ten years ago, during tl\e old lady's 
lifetime, would hardly recognise it now. It 
is one of the handsomest and most ancient 
left in the Marais, and stands at the corner 
of the Rue Pav6e, conspicuous by its mouch- 
arable turret, its high mouldering walls, its 
irregular windows, and the stone garlands 
encircling the dormer windows on the roof. 
At that time, like many another princely 
mansion in the quarter now used for com- 
merce, it had a wonderfully animated and 
business-like appearance. All day long the 
heavy trucks that plied between the Paris 
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house and the refineries at Petit-Port rolled 
in and out of the great courtyard through 
the massive doorway. On the steps at the 
end of the courtyard you might often have 
seen old Becker (Madame's brother), with a 
pen behind his ear, counting the leaden 
chests of bullion as they arrived or left the 
building. For the Authemans were gold 
merchants in those days, and supplied gold 
and silver to all the jewellers in Paris. The 
old lady — Madame, as they called her — used 
to sit, with her parrots perch beside her, 
watching all the scales and counters in the 
bank from her point of vantage at the pulpit- 
shaped desk in one of the immense rooms 
with the faded mythological frescoes, on the 
ground-floor at the back. She affected a 
bonnet and gloves of particular neatness ; 
and every now and then you might have 
heard her screaming to some luckless cashier, 
in harsh, hissing tones that rose above the 
noise of business and the chink, chink of the 
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precious metals, ' Moses, weigh that gold 
again ; you've ten centigrammes too much 
in your scales/ 

All this has changed since the old lady's 
death, and the disappearance of the two 
black marble slabs on either side of the outer 
door, with the gilt inscriptions — Authe- 
man's ; Founded in i 804 ; and Bullion 
Bought and Sold. The firm confines itself 
strictly to banking now, has all its ingots 
coined, and sends the public w r ealth from one 
place to another without shutting it up in 
leaden chests or carting it about on heavy 
trucks. Madame Jeanne Authemans car- 
riage wheels alone still rattle over the court- 
yard stones. The day Lina crossed the 
threshold of the hotel with her translation 
she was struck by the silence of the ancient 
walls. There was a majestic porter at the 
gate, a porter clad in a respectable black 
frock-coat, and wearing a white cravat, which 
gave him a decided resemblance to a Protes- 
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tant pew opener. As she passed through 
the porch on the left and ascended the old 
stone staircase, with its odd corners and 
irregularities dimly lighted by slits in the 
walls such as you see in cathedrals, the bell, 
which twice loudly announced her coming, 
awoke so many lonely, hollow echoes, the 
house seemed so full of religious solemnity, 
that her heart went thump against her side, 
and an indefinable emotion oppressed her. 

Anne de Beuil, who opened the door, 
informed her harshly that the Lady Presi- 
dent would see her presently. 

* Have you brought the prayers ? ' she 
went on, with a sour look from under her 
thick, overhanging eyebrows. 'Give them 
to me/ 

Next moment she vanished through a 
lofty door, the original paintings on which 
had been carefully covered with some dark 
colour more in keeping with the furniture 
and hangings in the room. 
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Eline waited some time, seated on a 
wooden bench, a church bench. A number 
of other benches were piled up in different 
places, and at the end of the room stood 
a harmonium, hidden by a serge wrapper. 
But the light that filtered through the 
stained-glass windows was so dim that she 
could only make out most of the objects in 
the strange place imperfectly, while she could 
not make anything at all of the inscriptions 
on the carved wood panels which once were 
bright with joyous nymphs and groups of 
thubby Cupids scattering roses. In the next 
room she heard a sound of moans and sobs, 
with the dismal murmur of a scolding voice. 
She moved to the end of her bench to get 
further away from them, and in so doing, to 
her surprise disturbed some one or something 
asleep, for a voice at her very elbow ex- 
claimed/ Weigh it again, Moses ; weigh it 
again ! ' 

Just then the door opened, and a ray of 
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light revealed to her a large cage in which 
sat an ancient parrot with ruffled plumes and 
a gaunt, bare beak, that fully confirmed all 
one reads of the tenacity of life shown by 
these members of the great ornithological 

family. 

4 The Lady President will see you now, 
Mademoiselle/ said Anne de Beuil, crossing 
the room, accompanied by a long, lank, 
haggard woman, whose eyes seemed red 
with weeping, and who wore a travelling- 
veil. At that instant her eye caught the 
parrot, too, and very frightened the creature 
looked at being detected by her. 'So 
youVe there again, are you, you filthy 
heretic ? y exclaimed the gentle Anne, snatch- 
ing up the cage in a violent temper, and 
shaking the water, the seed, and the little bit 
of broken looking-glass inside so savagely 
as she carried it off, that the wretched bird 
inside was quite dismayed, and took to 
shrieking at the top of its cracked old voice, 
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'Moses! Moses! weigh it again! Moses! 
weigh it again ! ' 

Eline found the Lady President at her 
desk, installed in a large and very commer- 
cial-looking arm-chair. A striking picture 
she made there, with her narrow and promi- 
nent forehead, her delicate nose, her thin 
lips, and her black hair smoothed down over 
the temples. 

' Be seated, my child,' said she, in a tone 
as cold and chilling as her complexion and 
her declining youth (for she was thirty-five). 
She wore, not without a touch of coquettish 
grace, a plain cloth dress of the same sombre 
hue and pattern as Anne de Beuil's cape, 
but of richer quality. She was drawn up 
stiffly, like a clergyman (evidently trying to 
make the most of her little figure), slowly 
finishing a letter written in a neat and regu- 
lar hand. When she had directed and 

sealed it, she rang the bell and gave it to a 
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servant, with a whole packet of other mis- 
sives, reading out the addresses as she 
handed each to him. ' This is for London. 
This for Geneva. This for Zurich. This 
for Port-Sauveur/ You might have ima- 
gined yourself in some great counting-house 
on a foreign-mail night. 

At last, as though weary of some inward 
strain, she threw herself back in her hard 
office-chair, and, crossing her hands over her 
cape, looked at Eline with a tender smile, 
while her eyes lighted up, not warmly, but 
as though they were reflecting the cold, 
bluish glitter of an iceberg. 

' So you are the little prodigy I was ex- 
pecting, my dear!' she exclaimed, heartily 
complimenting her upon the cleverness of 
her translations. No one had ever under- 
stood her pamphlets so well, she declared. 
No one had ever translated them so intelli- 
gently or clearly. She hoped she would 
often do similar work for her. ' Talking of 
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work, my child/ she went on, ' I have an 
account to settle with you. 1 

She took up her pen again and made a 
calculation in a corner of her blotting-pad, 
as rapidly and correctly as an experienced 
book-keeper. Six hundred prayers at three 
sous each made so much. So much was 
owing for the translation into German, so 
much more for the translation into English. 
She wrote out a cheque, handed it to Eline, 
and told her she could cash it downstairs in 
the bank. Then, seeing that the girl had 
risen to go, she bade her sit down again, and 
fell to talking to her of her mother, whose 
acquaintance she had made at Mademoiselle 
de Bourlon's, and of her Grandmother, who 
had been taken away so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. 

' I trust she came to the Saviour before 
she died ? ' said she, with a piercing glance 
at Eline from her clear, cold eyes. 

Lina was too much disconcerted by the 
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question for a moment to reply. Even had 
the Lady President not seemed so well 
aware of all that had happened to them, 
she was incapable of telling a lie. No, she 
thought, certainly Grandmother had not 
come to the Saviour. Either from indiffer- 
ence, or superstitious fear, towards the end 
she had never spoken of religion ; she had 
clung to the earthly comforts of the life that 
was so fast slipping away from her. Her 
death had been almost instantaneous. The 
minister had found her dead when he ar- 
rived — dead and cold, laid out beneath the 
snowy sheets, all ready and arrayed for the 
grave. No! she could not honestly say 
that Grandmother had come to the Saviour 
before she died. 

' Alas, poor soul ! ' said Madame Authe- 
man, solemnly, rising and clasping her hands, 
in a burst of oratorical emotion. ' Alas, 
poor soul! thou shalt never, never see the 
glory of God ! Where art thou, oh thou 
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poor soul ? How terrible must be thy suffer- 
ing! How accursed must they seem who 
let thee perish unprepared ! ' 

She went on for some time in the same 
prophetic strain. Eline, however, scarcely 
heard what she said. At first she felt merely 
ill at ease ; but ere long her heart grew sick 
and heavy at the thought that Grandmother 
might be suffering — suffering through her 
fault; for under her outward calmness this 
Eline Ebsen had the impressionable and 
sentimental heart of a Northener. 

' Grandmother suffering ! ' she exclaimed, 
sobbing like a child as she spoke, till her 
soft, fair face was all swollen and distorted, 
and she almost choked with remorse. 

' Hush, hush ! my child. Dry your tears/ 
said Madame Autheman. Drawing nearer 
to her, and taking her by the hand, she told 
her that she knew from M. Birk that Eline 
was a good girl, who fulfilled her Christian 
duties well enough in the world s eyes. But 
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God, she added, demanded more than eye- 
service. To please God she should have 
faith wide and high, and all-protecting, as 
that tree of life in which the fowls of Heaven 
made their nests. She especially needed all 
this, for she lived surrounded by indifference. 
How should she get faith ? There was 
but one way, said Madame Autheman. She 
should frequent pious places and the society 
of those who met together in Christ Jesus. 

' Come and see me often/ said she, ' here 
or at Port-Sauveur. You will always be 
welcome. . . . Our Paris prayer-meetings 
are interesting. . . . One of my work- 
women/ she continued, laying stress on the 
words, she whom you saw go out just now, 
is shortly to bear public witness to the power 
of the Gospel. Come and hear her. Per- 
chance her testimony will kindle your zeal. 
And now go. Time presses/ This with a 
wave of the hand that might have been a 
farewell or a benediction. * Weep no more, 
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my child. I will intercede for you with the 
all-forgiving Saviour.' 

She spoke of Him as though He were 
a personal acquaintance of hers who was 
certain to refuse her nothing. 

Eline was so overcome when she left, 
that she forgot the cheque, and had to return 
to the broad steps with the three lofty glass 
doors, half hidden by green blinds, behind 
which stood the bank counting-house. A 
counting-house of the usual pattern, with 
peephole windows, railings, customers going 
and coming, and piles of chinking gold. It 
had the same cold and austere look as the 
room upstairs. The clerks were reserved 
and prim. The allegorical designs on the 
walls and ceiling, and the shadowy designs 
above the doors, once the glory of the H6tel 
Autheman, had all been covered over with 
the same dark coat of paint. 

They sent her to a window over which 
was the word Port-Sauveur. As she timidly 
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presented her cheque a man, who was read- 
ing something over the cashier's shoulder 
behind the railings, raised his head to look 
at her. She saw a poor wan face, with 
hollow eyes and a swollen cheek, tied up in 
a black silk bandage which prevented one 
from seeing anything but a pitiful and un- 
happy profile. ' It must be Autheman/ 
thought Eline. ' How ugly he is ! ' The 
banker turned just at that moment and 
smiled drearily. How ugly ! that smile of 
his seemed to reply. All the way home the 
smile and leper face haunted her. How 
could any young girl, she wondered, have 
consented to marry such a man ? Could the 
stern Protestant she had just left have 
married him from sheer charity, out of the 
merciful love women have for God's plague- 
stricken children ? Hardly. She seemed 
above any weakness of that sort. And yet 
she had certainly not taken him from any 
degrading love of money. What could have 
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been her motive, then ? To understand the 
mystery of that strange character, to know 
the secret of the heart which seemed as silent 
and desolate as a forsaken place of worship, 
or a church on a week day, she would have 
needed to hear the story of this Jeanne Chi- 
telus, ex-pupil of the Pensionnat de Bourlon. 

She was born in Lyons, and was the 
daughter of a silk merchant, of the firm of 
Ch&telus and Treilhard, one of the most 
important in the city. She lived in the 
suburb of Brotteaux, beside the magnificent 
Rhone, which, brightly impetuous as it is 
when it enters Avignon or Aries, to the 
music of the church bells and grasshoppers, 
borrows a dull hue from the fogs and cloudy 
sky of Lyons without losing any of its im- 
petuosity, and becomes, as it were, a reflec- 
tion of the Lyonnais character — a compound 
of coldness and passionate strength of will 
and melancholy excitement Jeanne had 
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the same nature as her birthplace, but its 
peculiarities were intensified by the moral 
atmosphere in which she was brought up. 
Her mother having died young, her father, 
who was absorbed in his business, was fain 
to entrust her education to an old aunt — a 
narrow and bigoted Protestant, wholly given 
up to petty devotional practices. The child's 
only amusements were the religious cere- 
monies she attended, at church on Sundays, 
varied, when it rained (and it often rains in 
Lyons), by an occasional family service in 
the large drawing-room (never opened ex- 
cept on such occasions) with the covered-up 
furniture, which brought together the father, 
the aunt, the English governess, find the 
servants. While the aunt drawled out the 
prayers through her nose, the father listened, 
with his hand covering his eyes, as if lost 
in the contemplation of heavenly things. In 
reality he was thinking of the money market 
and the fluctuations in the price of silk. 
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Jeanne, who was already of a serious turn, 
meanwhile waxed gloomy over death, future 
punishment, and original sin — only lifting 
her eyes from her Prayer Book now and 
then to look, through the streaming windows, 
at the broad, leaden-hued Rhone, whose 
tossing waves gave it the troubled look of 
the sea after a storm. 

This kind of education told upon Jeanne 
when she grew to maidenhood. She became 
puny and nervous, and the doctors prescribed 
mountain excursions, tours in the Engadine, 
to Montreux, near Geneva, and the pleasant 
green places which mirror themselves in the 
black and sullen waters of Lake Neufch&tel. 
When she was eighteen Jeanne also spent 
a season at Grindelwald, in the Bernese 
Alps, in a little village inhabited by guides, 
at the very feet of the Silberhorn, Wetter- 
horn, and the Jungfrau, whose dazzling crest 
peeped out between a multitude of snowy 
peaks and glaciers. 
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Many people go there to breakfast, or to 
hire guides and horses. Throughout the 
day the lonely mountain road is encumbered 
by a bustling crowd of tourists coming and 
going with alpenstocks in their hands, form- 
ing long caravans which disappear by wind- 
ing paths, with a slow and measured tread 
of animals, a heavy tramp of carriers, and a 
flutter of blue veils waving amongst the 
hedges. At the end of a hotel garden, 
however, and well out of the way of the 
tourists, Aunt Ch&telus succeeded in finding 
a chilet to let in a delightful situation, front- 
ing a fresh-scented pinewood, overhung by 
eternal snow, on which at moments you saw 
the exquisitely tender blue and pink of a 
rainbow. Here no sound broke the stillness 
but the distant roar of a torrent rushing 
over stones, with a seething sound of foam ; 
the simple notes of an Alpine horn echoing 
from rock to rock of the forest ; or the dull 
thunder of an avalanche mingling with the 
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boom of the cannon fired off in the grotto 
on the road to the neighbouring glacier. 
Sometimes a wild northern wind blew in the 
night, and in the morning you awoke to 
find, under a glorious sky, a thin coat of 
delicate snow powdering the ground, cover- 
ing the abrupt slopes, pines, and meadows 
as with a transparent veil of lace, till it 
melted away at noon in a myriad little 
silver streams which came tumbling down 
the heights in the shape of tiny waterfalls, 
or twisted and turned till they lost them- 
selves amongst the foliage and the stones. 

All these marvels of the Alpine scenery 
were thrown away on Jeanne and her aunt> 
who spent their afternoons on the ground- 
floor of their chalet, organising prayer-meet- 
ings with old English and Genevese devotees 
of their own sex. Having drawn the cur- 
tains and lighted the candles, they would 
first sing hymns and read prayers ; after 
which each of them would expound a text, 
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with as much subtlety as a professional 
preacher. There was no lack of preachers, 
either at the Jungfrau Hotel, or of theolo- 
gical students from Lausanne and Geneva. 
But these gentlemen were nearly all mem- 
bers of the Alpine Club, and troubled their 
heads about little but their climbing. Every 
morning they might be seen defiling up the 
hillside, with their staves, and ropes, and 
guides ; while every evening, by way of a 
rest, they played chess, or read the papers ; 
while the younger ones even danced to the 
strains of a piano and sang comic songs. 

1 And these men are our ministers ! ' the 
old mummers at the chalet used indignantly 
to exclaim, shaking their faded locks and 
starched, disagreeable-looking caps. Ah, if 
they had been commissioned to spread the 
Gospel, they would have done their work 
very differently ; their burning zeal and 
faith would have fired the world! This 
dream of woman's apoctleship was a constant 
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theme in their discussions. Why should not 
women be ministers, as well as graduates in 
arts or doctors ? And, indeed, they might 
nearly all, for that matter, have passed for 
aged clergymen, with their heated and sallow 
complexions, and those straight, unwomanly 
black gowns of theirs. 

Jeanne Ch&telus drank her fill of all the 
mysticism round her, but transformed it by 
her young and ardent nature. And not the 
least strange of the many strange sights you 
saw at the hotel prayer-meetings was this 
young girl of eighteen — with her disturbing 
beauty, prominent forehead, flat black bands 
of hair, and her lips tight set from intensity 
of will and meditation — expounding the 
Scriptures. The tourists feigned devotion in 
order to hear her, and the servant at the 
chilet, a strong Swiss woman who always 
wore a great muslin bow on the top of her 
head, was so stirred up by her sermons that 
she grew quite maudlin, shed tears of re- 
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pentance in the chocolate, and went about 
praying and prophesying to herself as 
she swept the rooms and washed the pas- 
sages. 

Other equally edifying stories of Jeanne's 
regenerating influence might be quoted. 
Christian Inebnit, one of the village guides, 
was one day picked up out of a terrible 
crevasse into which he had fallen. For ten 
days he lay dying in horrible torment, filling 
his hut with howls and blasphemy, despite 
all the visits and exhortations of the village 
minister. Jeanne, however, went to see him, 
seated herself at his bedside, and gently, 
patiently, reconciled the unhappy man with 
his Saviour. He fell asleep in death at last as 
peaceful and unconscious as his own marmot 
when it settled down under its little leafy 
covering for the winter. 

These victories turned the head of the 
young Lyonnaise for good and all. She 
believed she was marked out for the saving 
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of souls, spent her evenings in composing 
prayers and meditations, grew more and 
more austere in appearance, spoke habitu- 
ally as if she were at one of her prayer- 
meetings, and adorned her conversation with 
pious texts and adages. A woman lost the 
world — a woman shall save it. The ambi- 
tious device which she adopted later on for 
her letter-paper, and wore inside her brace- 
lets and rings, where other women put tender 
souvenirs and love tokens, was even then 
taking shape in her brain. The mission 
of the Lady Evangelists was there already 
in the germ, though only in a dim and un- 
certain form, lost, as it were, in a thousand 
confused dreams of her unsettled age, when 
an accident occurred which decided the colour 
of her life. 

Amongst the frequenters of the meetings 
was a lady from Geneva, by whom Jeanne 
was particularly petted. She was the mother 

of a tall, robust, young theological student, 
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destined for the foreign mission, who, while 
waiting for his summons to convert the Ea- 
sutos, occupied his leisure with violent bodily 
exercise, climbing mountains, riding, drinking 
Swiss champagne, and jodel-ing as loudly 
as any Oberland herd. The Genevan lady 
saw that Mademoiselle Ch&telus, whom she 
knew to be very rich, would be a splendid 
match for her son, and skilfully paved the 
way for the marriage by exalting the heroism 
of the young missionary, who was so ready 
to give up country and go into exile for 
Christ's sake. What a joy it would be for 
her if t her poor child, before expatriating 
himself, could find a truly Christian wife, 
willing to accompany him on his apostolic 
mission, to assist, and if necessary, to replace 
him ! What a noble life for a woman ! What 
a glorious work for a Christian ! 

The idea having once entered Jeanne's 
head made its way there alone, like those 
barley^beards which children put up their 
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sleeves, and which climb higher and higher 
at every movement of the arm. 

Chance happening to aid the maternal 
scheming, the young people soon came to 
understand each other ; and, little as Made- 
moiselle Ch&telus was affected by the things 
of this earth, it is probable enough that the 
graceful figure of the young man, and the 
vigorous bronzed face which peeped out from 
under the little white cap of the Genevan 
collegian, made a favourable impression upon 
her. Gradually she got into the habit of 
thinking about him, associated him with her 
projects, and even often grew anxious about 
his dangerous climbing excursions. When 
he did not return at nightfall, she sat up at 
her window watching a light on the inac- 
cessible heights — one of the small lamps you 
find in the refuges which the Alpine Club 
has built upon every peak, and in which 
tourists are sure of getting a fire and a bed 
of hard boards. Then this cold maiden 
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would softly say to herself, c He is there ; 
no harm has come to him/ and fall asleep, 
very happy, and rather surprised to find that 
she — who had never known a mother or any 
passion save the love of God and the hatred 
of sin — should feel her heart stirred by any- 
thing but devotion to Jesus. And even now 
religious feeling had much to do with her 
earthly love. When they plighted their 
troth, alone, on the borders of that Mer de 
Glace whose waves seem stilled into ever- 
lasting rest, no word was spoken which would 
have been out of place in a church. Their 
promises and professions were as cold as the 
wintry wind which blows in the early days 
of September, and brings with it, as it were, 
a bitter foretaste of snow. They vowed that 
they would be faithful to each other, and 
spend their lives in spreading that Gospel 
which was the very word and glory of the 
true God. And while they spoke, the rocks 
of the moraine shook and rolled beneath 
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their feet, dimming the azure crystals of the 
glacier with grey dust. It was agreed that 
he should study for another year before 
he was ordained, while she should go on 
working to fit herself for the holy mission 
that was before her. Meantime they would 
write to each other every week. Then, 
when all this was planned, they still stayed 
on, hand clasped in hand, nestling close 
together in silence. The young man, who 
seemed more at his ease than his companion, 
turned up the collar of his coat when he 
grew cold. She, however, burnt with apos- 
tolic fervour, and her cheeks seemed to 
reflect the rose tints with which the after- 
glow of the sunset suffused the massive, 
snowy peaks of the Jungfrau. 

They wrote to each other regularly for 
a year, mingling love and theology oddly in 
their letters, so that their correspondence 
might have been that of some modern 
H£loise and Abdlard, chastened and chilled 
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by Protestantism. Jeanne being earnestly 
bent on fulfilling her mission, went to 
Madame de Bourlon's, in Paris, to study Eng- 
lish and geography, and pass the few months 
which had to elapse before her marriage. 
Strange as J eanne Ch&telus appeared to the 
rich and coquettish Parisian girls about her, 
she impressed their imaginations by her 
strong faith, her sibylline manner, and the 
romance which tinged the story of her be- 
trothal and approaching departure. Besides, 
she led a life apart from the other girls 
after class hours, having a little room of her 
own at the very end of the dormitory, in 
which two or three of the elder pupils spent 
their evenings with her. There, and under 
the plane trees in the playground, Jeanne 
spread the good tidings, tested the mag- 
netic power of her words and looks, and 
showed her unconquerable proselytising 
zeal. She had her disciples, too ; amongst 
them a tall, reddish-haired Jewess, named 
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Deborah Becker, the niece of the widow 
Autheman. Pretty Deborah's creamy skin 
had not quite escaped the touch of the 
disease which was hereditary in the bankers 
family. At each change of the seasons her 
face and arms would be covered with un- 
sightly red blotches, which made her look 
as though she had been dragged through a 
hedge ; and she would be obliged to keep 
in bed for several days in the infirmary, 
covered with unguents and starch powder. 

Her comrades, who were jealous of her 
wealth, used to amuse themselves at these 
times by saying that ' it was the Autheman 
gold breaking out/ But Jeanne saw in 
Deborah's affliction only a providential 
punishment, and declared the wrath of God 
weighed heavily upon her race because it 
persisted in denying Him. She harassed 
the weak creature with long sermons and 
interminable theological discussions, giving 
her no peace even under the shady trees of 
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the widow Autheman's estate at Petit- Port, 
where her friend often asked her on visits. 
At last the daughter of Israel was so much 
shaken in her faith that she was ready to 
leave her family, abjure everything, and to 
follow Jeanne and live with her and her 
husband under a tent, like Paul, in the desert. 
For even then the Evangelist had learnt to 
turn hearts from their natural affections, and 
offer them up, all torn and bleeding, to 
Jesus. 

At this juncture, however, a commercial 
panic broke out in Lyons, ruining the house 
of Chcitelus and Treilhard, and working a 
radical change in the young theologian's 
matrimonial projects. The match was not 
broken off without a polite apology; but it 
was broken off all the same, on the pretext 
that the health of the would-be missionary 
was not robust enough to stand the long 
voyage that had been planned out, while he 
felt that the exceptional apostolic gifts and 
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virtues of Mademoiselle Chdtelus would not 
find a proper scope in the humble little 
Apenzell cure in which he had determined 
to settle. ; 

Though she never complained, or be- 
trayed her anguish, it was a terrible . blow 
to Jeanne to be thrown over in this cruel 
and humiliating fashion. She remained at 
Madame de Bourlon's two months longer, 
without a soul but Deborah knowing of the 
sudden change in her destiny. She ex- 
pounded the Scriptures as before, and still 
edified all the elder pupils by her piety ; but 
this first and last of her love disappointments 
rankled in her heart, and thenceforward her 
outward serenity hid an unfathomable pain, 
a boundless contempt for men and life itself, 
and an abyss of bitterness. Her mental 
powers were alone untouched by the cala- 
mity. The mystic fire still burnt in her 
zealot's brain, and her piety increased. But 
it took a new form, became fierce and pitiless, 
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revelling in texts which drove one to despair, 
and delighting in Biblical announcements of 
coming woe and condemnation. Yet with it 
all she still yearned to regenerate the world. 
And the thought of the impotence to which 
her poverty had reduced her, filled her with 
stifled fury. How could she go out to con- 
vert the infidels now, without money, and 
alone ? 

For a moment she thought of joining the 
Deaconesses in the Rue de Reuilly ; but she 
knew that the rule and character of the semi- 
conventual sisterhood would compel her to 
devote nearly all of her time to visiting the 
poor and the sick — a vocation which no 
longer attracted her ; for the idea of tattered 
humanity was revolting to her, and pity 
seemed a sin to one who believed that all 
moral and physical scourges were but 
blessed trials to draw us nearer God. 

One Thursday she was summoned to 
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the parlour, where she found old Madame 
Autheman in her inevitable white hood and 
light gloves. She had heard that the 
match with the missionary had been broken 
off, and was come to ask Jeanne to accept 
the hand of her son. The Lyonnaise asked 
to be allowed a week for reflection. During 
her visits to Petit- Port she had often noticed 
this suitor of hers — a taciturn and melan- 
choly man, saddened by the consciousness of 
his disfigurement, who used to sit at table 
holding his hand over the black bandage 
which concealed the hideous swelling on his 
face, and whose eyes had come to have, as 
often happens in such cases., a fixed, strained 
sharpness painful to look upon. The recol- 
lection did not shock her. All men had 
come to be alike to her ; all were equally 
disfigured, afflicted by some deformity appa- 
rent or invisible. On the other hand, her 
suitor's enormous fortune tempted her. She 
might put it to such pious uses . . . Indeed, 
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she would have accepted the offer without 
hesitation but for her objection to wedding 
an unregenerate Jew. An hours conversa- 
tion with Autheman sufficed to rid her of 
her scruples. The banker was passionately 
in love, and the marriage took place at the 
Protestant Church, though all Israel was 
scandalised, and not at the Synagogue. 

As soon as she was married, Jeanne 
started on her Evangelical work in the very 
heart of Paris, as if she had been amongst 
the Kaffirs or the Hottentots. She had an 
immense fortune at her command, for the 
Autheman money-bags were always open to 
her; the lofty chimneys at Petit- Port smoked 
night and day, the gold melted ceaselessly in 
the crucibles, and the waggons that rumbled 
into the courtyard of the Bank were loaded 
with bullion enough to redeem all the souls 
of all the sinners in the universe. She held 
prayer-meetings in her drawing-room in the 
Rue Pav6e, varied by regular services, 
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scantily attended at the outset ; and as she 
went upstairs to bed at night, the Widow 
Autheman often heard the sound of voices 
singing hymns to a harmonium accompani- 
ment, and passed the strange, half-witted, 
hungry-looking women, dressed in thread- 
bare gowns and muddy waterproofs, who 
formed the dreary and, above all, needy flock 
of the faithful. The austerity of this life, 
this renunciation of the world, astonished 
her — especially in so young and handsome 
a woman. But her poor son was happy, and 
she reflected that all this pious mummery 
might be a safeguard for his happiness. Far 
from interfering with her daughter-in-law's 
mission, therefore, she did her best to help 
it. Ah ! had she but known that one of the 
earliest and most zealous of Jeanne's prose- 
lytes had been her husband, and that he was 
only waiting till his mother died to make 
solemn public proclamation of his conversion, 
and be received into the new faith ! 
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This reception of the Jewish banker at the 
Oratory was one of the events of the latter 
days of the Empire. After that, the dis- 
figured, bandaged face of the great gold 
merchant was seen amongst the benches of 
the elders and deacons, facing the pulpit, 
every Sunday. The conversion made Jeanne 
a power in the reformed church. She be- 
came the Madame Guyon of Protestantism, 
upright in her life, devoted to her work, and 
respected even by those who had looked 
upon her enthusiasm as folly. To spread 
the good tidings to the four ends of Paris 
she rented several large halls in the popular 
quarters of the town, in which, on certain 
days of the week, she herself preached, 
having at first one solitary acolyte and 
apostle to assist her — an old maid, a fanatical 
Calvinist, whom she had met at Madame de 
Bourlon's, where she filled the post of 
infirmary nurse and housekeeper, though she 
was the descendant of a noble Charentais 
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family, ruined by persecution and reduced to 
its original rustic unimportance. 

This Anne de Beuil was religious after 
the savage, fanatical manner of the hunted 
Reformers at the time of the Wars. To 
them, no doubt, she owed her watchful and 
suspicious eye, her readiness alike for battle 
or for martyrdom, her contempt of death 
and ridicule. Withal a coarse and pro- 
vincial kind of woman, who knew how to 
loosen the purse strings where ,it was ex- 
pedient, and who, on the days when there 
was service, did not hesitate to go into 
the workshops, the laundries, and even into 
the barracks of Paris, to find hearers for the 
Gospel. 

The hotel in the Rue Pav£e changed with 
the rest The banking business was con- 
tinued, but Jeanne had the bullion trade 
stopped, as it smacked too much of Israel 
to be agreeable to her. Uncle Becker took 
himself and his business off, the refineries at 
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Petit-Port (or, rather, at Port-Sauveur) were 
destroyed, and Evangelical schools and a 
church built on the spot they had occupied. 
Before long all that remained of the original 
household of the Authemans was the old 
mother's ancient parrot, to which the banker 
was much attached. Anne de Beuil detested 
the bird, however, worried it constantly, and 
hunted it from room to room remorselessly ; 
for it was a last relic of the infidel Authe- 
mans, and its harsh voice and curved beak 
made it the living image of the old Jewess 
who had once sat beside it, watching while 
the clerks weighed out the gold. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE LOCK. 

' Romain ! . • . There's Romain ! ' 

Little Fanny's joyful cry, when the train 
stopped at Ablon station, drew a long line of 
noisy and excited heads to the carriage 
windows. It was a bright Easter Monday, 
and the train was full of Parisians making 
the first excursion of the season. The little 
man's queer face and monkey grin accorded 
so well with the general good humour, that 
from one end of the train to the other there 
was a running shout of ' There's Romain ! * 
'How d'ye do, Romain?' 'Hulloa, Romain !* 
which, for a brief instant, gave the lock- 
keeper, as he stood on the platform in the 
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glaring sun, the intoxicating delight of 
popularity. 

' What on earth are they worrying you 
like that for, my poor fellow ? ' exclaimed 
Sylvanire, in consternation, as she jumped 
out of the carriage with little Fanny in her 
arms. 

' Oh, they're only amusing themselves/ 
replied Romain. ' But, cr6 cochon ! I am 
enjoying myself more than they are to-day ! ' 

With that, raising himself on tiptoe, he 
imprinted a resounding kiss on his wife's 
rosy cheeks, which sent the people at the 
windows all into fits of laughter, and hurried 
to the carriage to help Madame Ebsen and 
her daughter out. But Lorie was before- 
hand with him. He assisted the ladies to 
alight with as much humble deference as 
though each had been the Empress stepping 
on to the quay at Cherchell again. 

' Where's Maurice ? ' asked Fanny, who 
had expected to see him with Romain. 
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' M. Maurice is at the lock, Mam'selle. I 
left him behind to help Baraquin to open the 
gates. . . . This way out, ladies and gentle- 
men.' 

Walking briskly, and looking as though 
he would have preferred to run, or dance 
and skip, the lock-keeper hastened to the 
gate, laden with the cloaks and umbrellas of 
the whole party; while the train puffed off, 
and hundreds of mocking voices shouted 
as a farewell, ' Hulloa, Romain ! . . . 
Romain ! ' 

It was Sylvanire who, seeing the dull 
and lamentable appearance of the pupil of 
the Borda as he pored stupidly over his 
books, had suggested his being sent to the 
country for a little fresh air. Lorie had con- 
sented all the more readily because, with his 
usual common sense, he had at once seen 
that the trip would give Maurice an excellent 
opportunity of learning something of practical 
navigation. The boy had been at the lock 
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about three weeks, when, taking advantage 
of this holiday, and having neither lessons 
nor Government offices to attend to,, they 
had agreed they would run down together to 
see him. How proud Romain was to receive 
a visit from the ex-Sous-pr6fet and two such 
ladies ! How pleased, too, to entertain his 
Sylvanire in the home where soon, perhaps, 
they . . . ! But that was their secret. 

An omnibus met the trains at Ablon, 
which is only a couple of miles distant from 
Petit- Port ; but, to do greater honour to his 
guests, the lock-keeper had brought his 
wherry to fetch them — a wide, green wherry, 
newly painted — and in this they all took 
their seats. Little Fanny sat at the stern, 
between Madame Ebsen and Eline ; Lorie 
occupied a place facing them ; while Syl- 
vanire, who wore a clean white goffered cap 
that morning, filled up the bow with her dress 
-*-a dress of a peculiar blue which one natur- 
ally associates with servants and servitude. 
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Romain leapt on board last, as nimbly as 
a water-rat, pushed the boat off with his foot, 
and took the oars. They made a heavy 
load, and the Seine was sluggish thereabout, 
' You'll tire yourself, my good fellow/ said 
Lorie. 

' No fear of that, M. Lorie/ replied the 
little man ; and away he pulled, smiling and 
grinning in the sunshine, tossing his woolly 
head back till it almost touched his wife's 
knees, and, for some mysterious reason, 
steering towards the very middle of the 
stream, where the current seemed strongest 

' Petit- Port is on the other bank, I sup- 
pose ? ' at last said M. Lorie. 

' Beg your pardon, M. Lorie, it's because 
of the Chain/ 

They did not understand what he meant 
till they saw him suddenly let go the oars, 
and fasten the wherry with the end of his 
boat-hook to the last of a long line of barges 
which was tugged up the river at that hour 
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every morning. It was delightful travelling, 
without shocks or fatigue. The throbbing of 
the engines, and the grinding of the towing 
chain that was winding round and round on 
the deck of the tug, only made a soothing, 
monotonous hum in the distance — a hum that 
seemed to spread to the two banks of the 
river with the foam they left behind them 
in their wake ; and the lonely country, the 
white villas with the long stretches of grass 
between, and the budding lilacs, flitted past 
them on either side, while overhead the sky 
was clear and blue, brightened by the youth 
of the day and season. 

i How pleasant it is ! ' murmured Fanny, 
who had her arm under Eline's. The child's 
words expressed the general feeling. It 
was very pleasant. For the first time since 
their misfortune Eline recovered something 
of her healthy bloom, and smiled again, 
like an opening flower, at the touch of 
Nature, the Consoler. Madame Ebsen, like 
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all who have lived and laboured long, en- 
joyed her respite quietly ; and Lorie sat 
looking at the fair, wilful locks which played 
about Eline's neck and temples, trying to 
make belief it was his heart, not his little 
daughter s, that was nestling so close against 
the heart of the young girl. But the hap* 
piest of them all was Romain, who sat at the 
bow beside his wife, talking to her in a low 
tone, and every now and then casting a 
knowing look at the stern. 

'There's Petit-Port/ he presently ex- 
claimed, pointing to a village with red roofs, 
and to the market gardens that were scattered 
about on the smooth slopes bordering the 
southern bank of the Seine beyond Ablon. 
' We shall be at the lock in a quarter of an hour.' 

An old and stately mansion stood beside 
the river, with balustered roofs, long rows 
of grey shutters, thick, well-trimmed hedges, 
and (opposite the entrance) a semicircular 
lawn, surrounded by posts and chains. Be- 
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yond lay an immense park, stretching far 
away up the hill — a waving mass of trees, 
amidst which they saw a time-worn and 
mossy stone staircase, with a double-curved 
parapet, once part of some building, doubt- 
less, but isolated now. The foliage was 
not thick yet, and, through the trees, they 
got a peep at a massive stone cross which 
appeared to surmount some huge family 
mausoleum or a chapel. 

i The chateau of the Authemans/ said 
Romain, in reply to the mute inquiry in their 
eyes. 

' It must be Port-Sauveur ! ' exclaimed 
Eline, abruptly. 

' Exactly, Mam'selle. That's what they 
call the estate in the neighbourhood. Ah, 
*t's a queer place, by all accounts, and so is 
the village. You might travel through the 
whole department of Seine-et-Oise, aye, and 
through all France, I shouldn't wonder, 
without finding anything like it.' 
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An inexplicable feeling of uneasiness 
suddenly came over the young girl, taking 
all the brightness out of the spring sunshine 
— all the freshness out of the morning air — 
all the fragrance out of the violets. The 
sight of the chateau had reminded her of 
her visit to the Rue Pav£e, and of what 
Madame Autheman had said about Grand- 
mothers impenitent death. She could not 
take her eyes off those closed shutters, or 
that dark, mysterious park and the funereal 
cross behind it. What chance had led her 
hither ? Or was it not more than chance, 
a divine warning? Had not a higher will 
brought her to this place ? 

But a bend in the river altered the 
landscape, and took away its ominous 
character. A clump of trees intervened. 
The estate appeared to recede and merged 
into the hillside. And now they had the 
lock before them ; a line of silvery foam 
and a dull rumbling, which grew louder and 
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louder as they approached the sluices and 
the little white jetty near the gates that 
were slowly opening to let the tug through. 
Romain showed Sylvanire a tiny box of a 
cottage on the towing path. It looked 
like a die, with its little black dots of win- 
dows standing out against the white walls. 

' Our home ! f he murmured, a tear dim- 
ming his eye as he unhooked his boat and 
rowed to the landing-stage. Maurice, who 
seemed very busy helping the lock-keeper's 
man, saw them a long way off and ran 
towards them, yelling like a red Indian, 
tossing his cap in the air. The cap, by the 
way, was a good deal the worse for the sun 
and water, which had taken all the gilt off the 
braid ; and its wearer was brown and tanned. 
His nose, too, appeared to have swollen, 
and, as Romain remarked, he looked every 
inch a waterman, and was as handy at his 
work as though he had done nothing but 
open lock-gates all his life. 
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'Ah, my boy, well soon have to send 
you off to the Borda ! ' gaily exclaimed his 
father, not perceiving what a look of terror 
came into his face as he was so cruelly 
reminded of his nautical future. Fortu- 
nately they had reached the lodge, a one- 
story building slightly raised above the 
ground, as a protection from the floods, and 
surrounded by a well-kept kitchen garden. 
Inside were two small iron bedsteads for 
the lock-keeper and his assistant. In one 
corner stood the wooden dial, needle, and 
manipulator belonging to * the telegraphic 
apparatus which connects all the locks on 
the Seine. Close by was the kitchen, a 
goodly sight, with its shining array of brand- 
new cooking utensils. 

1 You see, I've been living like a 
bachelor!' said Romain, adding that he 
always took his meals at Damour's — at the 
sign of the ' Famisher f — a cabaret renowned 
for its vegetable soup and its stewed tench. 
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It was there he had ordered the ddje&ner. 
Finally Romain ushered them proudly and 
mysteriously into a large dark room with 
closed shutters, facing the kitchen. The 
light streaming through the window flooded 
the room, and there was a cry of admiration 
as it revealed to them a handsome mahogany 
bedstead, a showy little carpet with red roses 
all over it, a chest of drawers, and, atop of 
it, a looking-glass, in which they saw quite 
a collection of nicnacs and ornaments won 
at the fairs ; to say nothing of the yellow 
wall-paper, or the cheap pictures and prints 
with which it was covered. It was quite a 
surprise altogether, this room of Sylvanires, 
which had been entirely furnished with the 
lock-keeper's savings, without his wife's 
knowledge. He had meant to keep it for 

her until 

' There, that '11 do/ broke in Sylvanire, 
fearing he might say too much. She got 
him out of the room, and left the ladies to 
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arrange their toilette, which had been much 
disturbed by the Seine breezes. 

When they were alone, little Fanny told 
Madame Ebsen and Eline the secret. 

' I know why Romain is so pleased/ said 
she. ' It's because Sylvanire is going to 
live with him . . .as soon as we have a 
new mamma/ 

Eline started ! ' A new mamma, pet ? 
Why, who told you that ? ' 

' Sylvanire did, this morning, when she 
was dressing me. But you mustn't talk 
about it, because it's a great secret/ And 
she ran off to her brother, who just then 
called her. 

The two women looked at each other. 
' Well, he kept it very quiet ! ' said Madame 
Ebsen, smiling. Eline took it more seri- 
ously though, and waxed very indignant. 
' How absurd ! ' she exclaimed, ' at his 
age!' 

She grew quite hot over it, and her 
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hand shook as she put her long jet pin 
into her hair. 

' Oh, Linette, M. Lorie is not so old. 
Only forty . . . and he doesn't look his 
age. He's so refined and nice, too/ 

Only forty ! Eline would have taken 
him to be much older. His grave manner 
and pomposity, no doubt, explained the 
matter. The only thing that troubled her 
was the fear lest she should be separated 
from little Fanny, for whom she had a 
great affection. Of course this wife would 
take the child away from her. Who could she 
be ? Lorie had never mentioned her. He 
never went out, either, or had any visitors. 

' We must get him to tell us/ said 
Madame Ebsen. 'We have the whole day 
before us for the purpose/ 

When they joined the rest of the party 
on the jetty, Romain was explaining the 
lock system to M. Lorie; showing him how 
a lever raised and lowered the sluices, and 
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how he used the irons fixed in the masonry, 
by means of which he descended into the 
water, in his diving-dress, when the lock- 
gates needed repairing. Ah, they were a 
grand invention, these locks ! Formerly the 
poor watermen used to be out of work 
three months in the year, and this lost 
time, during which the women and children 
starved, while the men got drunk, on empty 
stomachs, at the cabaret, was called, in the 
riverside slang, V Affameur, or the Famisher, 
whence the name of the neighbouring 
auberge. But, since locks had been in- 
vented, the water flowed on steadily all the 
year round, and there was always work for 
the watermen. 

Lorie listened to this dissertation with 
the grave and knowing air of a Sous-pr^fet 
inspecting public works. Eline paid no 
heed to what Romain said. She was think- 
ing of this child who had been sent to her 

VOL. I. M 
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to fill the void in her life, and satisfy the 
maternal instinct which was just awakening 
in her breast. She had all the feelings of 
a mother for Fanny ; a mother's inex- 
haustible patience and solicitude, a mothers 
care. Not only did she teach her, but she 
attended to the cut of her little frocks, the 
colour of her hats, and of the ribbons she 
wore in her hair. She managed it all by 
herself, for Sylvanire bowed to her good 
taste, and had ceased to interfere. And, 

now 

The chain began grating again. The 
watermen, having finished their meal, went 
aboard ; and, shortly after, the tug, with its 
panting black and white funnel, its red sides 
almost grazing the walls of the lock, steamed 
slowly off, followed by its train of boats. 
The gates closed, driving back the enormous 
mass of water; and the tug, chain and all, 
departed, describing curious zigzags in the 
river, and growing smaller and smaller, till 
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it seemed no bigger than the tail of a kite/ 
and at last disappeared. 

Before they left the jetty, Romain intro- 
duced to them Baraquin, his assistant, an old 
man with the usual tanned and wrinkled face 
and cunning look of a Seine-et-Oise water- 
man, who was bent double by rheumatism, 
and sidled like a crab. The old fellow 
growled out a few words of welcome which 
sounded as if they came from the bottom 
of a vat. They did not waste much of 
their time on him. 

It was a remarkable fact that Romain, 
who had been a sailor, never touched a drop 
of wine or spirits. In his youth he had 
been, as he sometimes boasted, 'the biggest 
drunkard in the navy ; ' but, after getting 
intoxicated one day, he had assaulted his 
commanding officer, an offence for which he 
had narrowly escaped being court-martialled. 
That day he swore never to drink alcohol 
again ; and, despite the banter, bets, and 

M2 
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temptations of his squad, he kept his oath. 
The very sight of wine almost made him 
sick now. He delighted in sweet drinks — 
cafd ait lait, chocolate, and orgeat syrup. 
And fate had given him a companion who 
was his very opposite ; for Baraquin had in- 
variably too much spirituous cargo on board, 
1 He cant help it/ said the lock-keeper, 
as he took his guests in to cttjeuner. It's no 
fault of the poor old mans. The people up 
at the Chateau are to blame. Ever since he 
adjured he has had too much money in his 
pockets.' 

' Adjured ! What does that mean ? ' 
' Aye, aye. Every time he goes to the 
Protestant church and takes the Communion 
the lady gives him forty francs and a new 
coat. It's been the ruin of the poor old 
chap/ 

The auberge known by the name of the 
4 Famisher ' may be seen from afar, perched 
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on a terrace, a little way beyond the lock, 
with green trellis-work arbours at the corners, 
and open-air games — shooting galleries, 
swings, and trapezes — between. On enter- 
ing, their noses were greeted by the plea- 
sant odour of the soup which was prepared 
every day for the Chain. Their hostess, 
Madame Damour, was laying the cloth 
for them in a small, but cleanly, private 
room, with roughcast walls. She looked as 
cleanly as her house, and had an earnest, 
and even a hard face, which only relaxed 
to Romain, whom she called her 'favourite 
boarder/ 

Whilst she went about, preparing the 
ddjeuner, the lock-keeper whispered, that 
no one had been gayer than the Damours 
once — till they lost their daughter, a fine 
young girl of about Mademoiselle Eline's 
age. After that, the husband took to drink 
to drown his sorrow, and drowned it so 
effectually, that he was removed to the Vau- 
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cluse Lunatic Asylum. No wonder that his 
wife had no heart for merry making, erg 
cocJwn ! 

1 What did the poor girl die of ? ' asked 
Madame Ebsen > trembling as she gave a 
furtive glance at her Eline, who sat by her 
side, in the flower and grace of her nineteen 
years. 

1 It is said/ replied Romain, i that the 
lady at Petit- Port gave her something . . . 
to drink that did not agree with her . . . 
poison/ 

Eline stopped him indignantly. 

1 Nay, I'm only repeating what her 
mother told me. All I can be sure about 
is, that she died at the Chiteau, and that 
her death is still talked of in the neighbour- 
hood, although several years have past since/ 

The hostess came in while they were 
speaking of her, with a magnificent tench in a 
large saucepan. Romain had caught it him- 
self in the reserved water which extended 
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for a couple of hundred yards on either 
side of the lock. The appetising smell of 
the country dish, the chatter of the lock- 
keeper, and the appetite which their row- 
on the river had given them, all helped 
to divert their thoughts from the gloomy 
tale. The remembrance of it evaporated in 
the fresh Seine breezes as quickly as the 
myriad silvery drops of water which came 
dancing through the air from the stream, 
covering the glasses, the decanters, and the 
coarse yellow tablecloth with countless little 
glittering splashes. The thin Burgundy — 
which the watermen are in the habit of 
tendering in payment at the riverside inns — 
put the climax to the gaiety of the party. 
They had been put into thorough good 
humour already by the laughter of the chil- 
dren and the delighted transports of Romain, 
who was sitting on the window-sill beside his 
Sylvanire. How happy the worthy little lock- 
keeper was, to be sure! You would have 
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thought it was his wedding breakfast ; and, 
indeed, it was probably the first breakfast 
to which he had sat down with his wife since 
they were married. But he did not allow 
his happiness to make him forgetful of the 
company. He superintended every detail 
of the feast, and was constantly running in 
and out of the kitchen in search of some- 
thing to add to his guests' comfort. Nay, 
he even insisted on making coffee himself 
for his old master in the Algerian way, which 
he was so fond of, leaving the grounds at the 
bottom of the cup. When he had finished, 
he brought it in triumphantly on a tray, and 
put it down with a bang on what appeared 
to be a long sideboard. As he did so, he 
heard a jangling sound under the table-cover, 
and exclaimed, ' Hulloa, a piano ! ' 

It was an old, old harpsichord, bought at 
some sale in one of the ancient chateaux you 
may still meet along this bank of the Seine. 
After having accompanied many a gavotte 
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and stately minuet, the antique instrument 
now served to amuse Parisian holiday-makers 
in a common wine shop, and was wearing 
out its well-nigh silent strings to the tune of 
' L'Amant d'Amanda* and ' La Fille de l'Em- 
balleur/ At the touch of Eline's delicate 
fingers, however, it seemed for a moment to 
recover its melancholy and tinkling voice, 
which harmonised so well with the yellow 
ivory of the keys ; and when the young girl, 
who had not played once since her bereave- 
ment, broke into the refrain of the old na- 
tional song — 

Denmark, thy fair fields — 

you might have fancied Grandmother herself 
was there ; that her cracked and quavering 
voice was evoking the far-away green pas- 
tures, and the waving corn, and all the broad 
sunlit landscapes of her native country. 

Then Eline began playing Mozart — one 
of those airs of his which sound like the 
warblings of a caged bird answered by the 
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shepherdesses on the river banks, and the 
linnets hopping about among the rushes. 
When the first sonata was ended, she began 
another, and then another, yielding more and 
more, as she went on, to the charm of the 
ancient instrument. On turning round at 
last, she found herself alone with Lorie. The 
rest of the party had gone to the waterside ; 
Romain and Sylvanire to amuse the children, 
and Madame Ebsen to weep there undis- 
turbed. Lorie still lingered, listening, and 
far more deeply moved than became any one 
in the Service. She looked so pretty, you 
see, as she sat there, with her eyes sparkling 
responsive to the music, and her slim, grace- 
ful fingers rambling over the keys. Gladly 
would he have prolonged the precious mo- 
ment, aye, have stood there for ever, watch- 
ing her . . . 

Suddenly a child's cry, a resounding cry 
of terror, disturbed the vapoury stillness that 
surrounded them. 
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'It's Fanny!' exclaimed Eline, turning 
pale, and rushing to the window. But by 
this time the cry had died away, and was 
succeeded by peals of laughter. Leaning out 
of the window to see what it all meant, Lorie 
saw Romain in his diver's dress getting 
ready to enter the water. 

' Oh, what a fright* I had !' said Eline. 

The colour returned to her cheeks, and 
she once more breathed freely as she leaned 
for support against the railings of the little 
balcony ; a halo of light encircled her, and 
she appeared to blush. 

' How good you are to the child ! ' mur- 
mured Lorie. 

' Is it strange ? I love her as though she 
were my own. The bare thought of losing 
her makes me sad/ 

He took alarm, fancying she was re- 
ferring to the matrimonial plans of which 
Madame Ebsen had already spoken to him. 
Timidly, as one who questions and yet dreads 
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the answer, he said, ' Lose her ? Why lose 
her?' 

She paused for a moment, looking away 
into the distance. 

' Are you not going to bring her home 
another mother soon ? ' she replied at last. 

' Who can have told you that ? I never 
dreamt of such a thing/ he began. But it 
was impossible to resist those clear eyes 
looking into his. Yes ; he had to confess 
now and then some such dream would flit 
across his mind. It was so sad to live alone 
— never to be able to share the joy and 
sorrow of the day with any one. . . . Yes, 
home was wretched enough when no woman 
brightened it. . . . Sylvanire would leave 
him some day or other, he supposed, and 
after all, she could never be a mother to 
his children. For his own part, too, he 
owned he knew little about managing a 
household, although he was a born organiser, 
and should not hesitate a moment to un- 
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dertake the government of all the province 
of Algiers. 

He spoke quite simply, looking slightly 
embarrassed, with a kind and ingenuous 
smile lighting up his face. Eline liked him 
far better as he stood there so helpless than 
when he put on the pompous airs he affected 
on grand occasions. 

' Now you know why I have had 
thoughts of remarrying/ said Lorie. ' Be- 
lieve me, though, I have kept them locked 
up in my heart and have told no one of 
them. How can vou have found out . . . ? ' 

Eline interrupted him. 

' I hope this woman is good and kind.' 

' Good and kind. . . . Sweetness itself/ 
replied Lorie, trembling with emotion. 

' Are you sure she will love your child- 
ren ?' 

1 She loves them already/ he replied ; 
and then she understood it all, and stopped 
short, covered with confusion. 
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He took her by the hand and began to 
speak in a low voice, hardly knowing what 
he said. But Eline knew that only love 
could have inspired those troubled accents ; 
and whilst the tender promises and protesta- 
tions rushed to her lover's lips, she stood 
there as in a dream, looking away towards 
the horizon, and seeing, as in a vision, her 
life spread out calm and peaceful before her 
like the Seine landscape, with its fields and 
furrows clearly defined, and its young spring- 
ing corn darkened by the passing clouds, or 
sunlit, as the sky's whim willed it. Youth 
loves not such calm scenes. It longs for 
difficulties to conquer ; sighs for Red Riding 
Hood forests and fairy towers. . . . Yet, 
after all, this marriage offered her would not 
clash with any of her affections. She would 
, be with Fanny and need not leave her 
mother. 

' Leave her ? Never, I promise you, 
Eline. 1 
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* Let it be as you wish, then/ said Eline. 
' I will be the mother of your children.' 

Without knowing exactly how it had 
come about, a minute had united them for 
all their lives. Madame Ebsen guessed the 
truth at once when she joined them on the 
balcony, and saw them standing hand in hand, 
looking down together at their children. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PORT SALVATION. 



Of all the pretty and sunny villages scattered 
here and there on the left bank of the Seine 
between Paris and Corbeil — Orangis, Ris, 
Athis-Mons, and the rest — Petit-Port is the 
only one which boasts a history. At the end 
of the sixteenth century it was, like Ablon 
and Charenton, an important Calvinist strong- 
hold, and one of the meeting-places of the 
Parisian Protestants authorised by the Edict 
of Nantes. Sully, the Rohans, and the noblest 
followers of the Reformed faith, have gathered 
round the pulpit in the little church at Petit- 
Port. The magnificent carriages of the 
Princess of Orange once rattled along be- 
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neath the elms of the Pav6 du Roi. Famous 
theologians preached there. Notable bap- 
tisms, and marriages, and conversions once 
made its name famous. But its glory was of 
short duration. On the revocation of the 
Edict, the Calvinists of Petit-Port were dis- 
persed, and their church was rased to the 
ground. In 1832, when Samuel Autheman 
went down to build his gold refinery, he 
found only an obscure market gardening vil- 
lage, with nothing about it that reminded one 
of the history lying in the dusty pigeon-holes 
of the Archives but the name given to an 
abandoned quarry in the neighbourhood. 
They called it the ' Preaching Place/ The 
gold merchant built his workshops on the 
very spot once occupied by the church, at 
the highest point of the superb estate which 
he had bought. He was a very wealthy man 
even then. The estate had a history too. 
It had belonged to Gabrielle d'Estrdes. But 
of this the only trace remaining was an old 
vol. 1. n 
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stone staircase, rusted by many alternate 
suns and storms, its double balustrade dark 
with clustering Virginian creeper and ivy. 
What a bright, vanished throng of gay nobles 
and lovely dames, clad in rich velvet and 
sheeny satin, was evoked by that ancient 
staircase ! Many of the trees in the park 
had doubtless known the favourite. But 
trees do not speak as stones do. They 
have convenient memories, and forget as 
they change their leaves each recurring year. 
All we know of the old Chateau is that 
it once stood on the height looking down 
on the estate, and that the poor folk lived 
by the waterside in those days, on the 
land now occupied by the restored and 
enlarged modern mansion of the Authe- 
mans. 

A few years after they had taken posses- 
sion, like many other people living on the 
banks of the river between Paris and Cor- 
beil they were rudely disturbed by the 
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construction of the Orleans Railway. The 
line ran right through the Autheman estate, 
just in front of the grand entrance, cutting it 
off from the baskets of flowers which adorned 
the garden, and destroying two of the fopr 
magnificent pawlonias on the lawn. All day 
long the trains rushed backwards and for- 
wards under the light rustic bridges which 
connected the two divided fragments of the 
park, with a ceaseless clatter of iron, with 
interminable puffing and smoking. And as 
the passengers dashed by on their journeys 
north and south, they caught fleeting visions 
through the windows of glittering conserva- 
tories and red-brick stables, and two narrow 
kitchen-gardens running along the line, like 
the odd little gardens you see at stations, 
and a terrace with close-clipped orange-trees, 
on which they sometimes saw the Authe- 
mans taking the air in their American 
rocking-chairs. 

The Calvinistic memories that clung about 
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the place and seemed to single it out for her 
mission from all others, kept Jeanne Authe- 
man at Petit- Port when her mother-in-law's 
death left her sole mistress of her husband 
and his fortune. She transformed the coun- 
try-house into a second edition of the house 
in town, re-built the Protestant church, and 
had schools run up for the boys and girls in 
the village. Her uncle Becker and the 
refinery hands went away to the works at 
Romainville ; and ere long there remained at 
Petit- Port only the peasants, the market- 
gardeners, the vine-dressers, and a few 
tradespeople. Aided by Anne de Beuil, she 
began to proselytise amongst the trades- 
people. The old maid went from door to 
door, promising the custom of the Chdteau 
to all who attended services in the new 
church or sent their children to the Evan- 
gelical free schools. Attached to the schools 
were workshops, in which the pupils who 
had given satisfaction during their studies 
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found placed suited to their wants and tastes 
awaiting them. 

It would have taken a very firm faith to 
resist such tempting arguments, and our 
French peasants are not shining religious 
lights, most of them. A few of the children 
came over first. Then their parents gra- 
dually got into the way of accompanying 
them to the Sunday meetings. Madame 
Autheman soon found it necessary to engage 
a minister — an old and timid man from 
Corbeil — to attend to the marriages, the 
funerals, and minor duties of the mission. 
The entire control of all pertaining to the 
church and schools, however, she kept in her 
own hands, and the old man remained a 
subordinate till he died a few years after. 
She had a great deal of difficulty in replacing 
him, despite her wealth and her reputation 
among the members and elders of the Paris 
Consistory. One minister after another 
came down to Petit- Port, and went away 
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again, weary of being a mere reading 
machine and sexton. But at last she dis- 
covered the person she wanted. He was a 
Scandinavian, named Birk, who knew just 
enough French to be able to get through the 
services, had no scruples, and was very- 
mercenary. 

Jeanne preached and interpreted the 
verses herself, not a little to the amaze- 
ment of the villagers, who could hardly 
believe their eyes w r hen they saw the lady 
from the Chateau in the pulpit. But they 
grew used to it. Why not ? She was a capital 
preacher, after all, and could talk quite as 
long without stopping as the cure. Then 
the church made a great impression on 
them. It was much larger than their own, 
and the high bare walls looked so austere. 
The great bankers position and wealth, too, 
overawed them. They went away be- 
wildered but admiring, spreading strange 
reports abroad of how young Madame 
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Autheman ' said mass.' After service the 
Chatelaine usually stayed some time in the 
vestry, to receive any one who might come 
to her for advice. To all her visitors she 
had something practical to say. She 
generally managed to draw them out about 
their own affairs ; and what counsel she did 
give was given in plain common-sense 
language, as different as possible from the 
mystical phraseology of the pulpit. 

Next she had it made known to the 
villagers that on the day they took the 
sacrament, prizes, in money and clothing, 
tvould be distributed to all who embraced 
the Reformed religion. The first convert 
was the postman. Then came the local 
stonebreaker and his wife, whose admission 
to the fold was celebrated with great 
pomp. Their appearance in their warm 
new cloth and woollen clothes, with money 
jingling in their pockets and the assur- 
ance of more from the Ch&teau sustaining 
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them, converted numbers of people in the 
village. 

Only two persons at Petit- Port, the cure 
and the Sister, had the means of opposing 
the Protestant crusade. The cur6 (good, 
saintly man) found it hard enough to live 
on his slender income, though it was 
increased occasionally by what his servant 
could get without scandal at the Ablon 
inns for the fish he caught in the river. 
Moreover, he had always been accustomed 
to look up to the rich and influential in- 
habitants of the village. The Authemans had 
not much to fear from him. On Sundays, to 
be sure, he would now and then indulge 
in a veiled allusion to what was going on. 
He sent several reports to his bishop at 
Versailles. But, do what he could, his 
church emptied like a cracked vase ; and 
his Catechism class grew smaller year by 
year, much to the delight of the few urchins 
who still attended it — chiefly with a view 
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to playing hide and seek amongst the long 
rows of unoccupied chairs which filled the 
building. 

Like all women under the influence of 
passion, Sister Octavie, the directress of the 
girls' school, was a fiercer antagonist. She 
took up her stand resolutely as the opponent 
of the Chiteau, and quite put the poor priest 
to the blush by her energy. Having plenty 
of leisure time now, she would run from 
one end of the village to another, with 
her cap flapping ominously and her chaplet 
rattling defiance of the foe. Her old pupils 
often found her waiting for them outside the 
Evangelical schools. * Aren't you ashamed of 
yourself, you good-for-nothing ? ' was her 
usual greeting to them. She bundled their 
mothers off to the washing-tubs, sent their 
fathers about their business in the fields, and 
exhausted herself in invocations to God, 
the Virgin, and the Saints in heaven. But 
heaven is only sky to the peasant — a place 
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which sends him rain and sunshine for his 
crops. Her remonstrances were met by 
hypocritical sighs, bland blinkings of the 
eye, and hollow regrets. ' Aye, aye, Sister, 
I know; things would be much better if 
you had your way/ But it all meant 
nothing. 

Sometimes she and Anne de Beuil met, 
and there was a scene. The two women 
embodied their respective creeds admirably. 
One, gaunt and sallow, was, despite her age, 
the image of rebellion and persecution. The 
Sister was as buxom as the Protestant was 
thin. Her pleasant face, fat cheeks, and 
dimpled hands, no less than the comfortable 
set of her snowy muslin cap, plainly marked 
her as one accustomed to the favour of the 
wealthy. In this case, however, the odds 
were all against her, for she was waging 
war with the Chateau. 

Npt content with heaping ridicule upon 
Madame Autheman and her preaching, in 
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her zeal Sister Octavie accused her of 
sequestrating children, and resorting to all 
kinds of cruelty to induce them to abjure 
their faith. She even charged her with 
using unholy drugs and spells to effect her 
purpose ; and the mysterious death of a 
servant girl called Felicie Damour gave 
a shadow of probability to her stories. An 
inquiry was instituted which led to Sister 
Octavies removal to another post ; and, no 
one being appointed to replace her, the 
cur6 was left alone to preach to empty 
benches. He avoided an open rupture 
with the Authemans, however, who treated 
him politely and sent him presents of game 
in the shooting season. 'They are too 
powerful for us/ said his bishop to him 
one day. 'We must bide our time, and 
manoeuvre/ Having thus been freed from 
responsibility by his superior, the good cur6 
washed his hands of the whole matter and 
went a-fishing. 
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The village had a curious appearance 
in those days. Troops of children wear- 
ing black alpaca blouses came and went 
amongst the stiff uniform rows of red-roofed 
houses which old Autheman had built for 
his workmen, and the straight, formal elm- 
avenues planted later by his daughter-in-law. 
Sometimes they were under the care of a 
long-coated master ; sometimes they were 
escorted by two young girls in dresses with 
capes, like Anne de Beuil's. The Chiteau 
servants all wore black liveries ; and all had 
the two bright metal letters, P.S., stitched 
on their coat-collars. You would have taken 
it for some Moravian settlement; only the 
Moravians we know to be sincere, whereas the 
Petit- Port peasants were and are abominable 
hypocrites. They knew that their pious 
grimaces would not pass unrewarded, and 
that it was good policy on their part to affect 
to groan and bend beneath the weight of the 
original Sin; to go about with a mask of 
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contrition; and to so embellish their rustic 
jargon at every turn with biblical quotations, 
that at last the very atmosphere of the 
neighbourhood seemed saturated with holy 
writ. 

Texts thrust themselves upon you on the 
pillars of the church, on the school walls, and 
in the shops of the Ch&teau tradespeople. At 
the butchers you were entreated to ' Die 
to earth if you would live for ever.' And 
the grocer greeted you with an exhortation 
to ' Fix your thoughts on high/ possibly 
meaning on the jars of cherry-brandy ranged 
along the shelves nearest the roof. But the 
peasants were far too cunning to obey this 
precept with the eagle eye of Anne de 
Beuil upon them. They did their drinking 
and the rest at Athis or at Damour's, the 
host of the ' Famisher/ Ah ! they were true 
Seine-et-Oise peasants — liars, thieves, rakes, 
and cowards, who hid away their vices only 
to enjoy them the more in secret 
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There was one marked difference be- 
tween the village of Petit- Port, now so 
curiously risen from its ashes after three 
centuries of oblivion, and the other Protes- 
tant endowments near Paris. Unlike the 
schools at Versailles and Jouy-en-Josas, or 
the agricultural settlements at Essonne and 
Plessy-Mornay, which are supported by con- 
tributions from the various Protestant com- 
munities of France, England, and America, it 
depended entirely on the bounty of the 
Authemans, who had made it their absolute 
property and creature, so to speak, and did 
what they liked with it uncontrolled. 

Jeanne Autheman was the High Priest 
and moving spirit of the place, who directed 
the arm and action of Anne de Beuil. 
Although she spent quite eight months of the 
year at Petit- Port, very little was seen of her 
there. The voluminous correspondence of 
the Lady Evangelists' Mission (or ' The 
Mission ' as they themselves call it) and the 
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catechising of converts, occupied most of her 
mornings. In the afternoon she buried her- 
self in ' The Retreat/ a lonely and myste- 
rious chilet standing in the middle of the 
park. On Sundays she devoted herself 
entirely to her schools and church — a tomb- 
like church, solemn and white, surmounted 
by a massive cross, which seems to sadden 
and crush the estate below it. A cross and 
church in keeping with the monastic severity 
of the place ; the neat and well kept but 
deserted avenues ; the trim gravel walk and 
steps on which from time to time you got a 
glimpse of a vanishing black gown ; in 
keeping with the whole great, melancholy, 
pious-looking mansion and its closed 
shutters, from behind which, in the long, 
drowsy, silent summer afternoons sometimes 
came faint echoes of hymns and the distant 
sound of an organ. 

Towards evening the house grew a trifle 
brighter. The lodge gates were thrown 
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wide open, carriage wheels creaked and 
grated over the gravel, and a worn-out old 
collie dog fell to barking welcome home to 
his master Autheman, who preferred losing 
an hour in driving down from Paris in his 
brougham, to exhibiting his unhappy face to 
the curious gaze of the crowd which, about 
five o'clock, always encumbers the terminus 
of a suburban railway. Then for a moment 
all would be bustle and excitement. Doors 
banged, sharp, short words were inter- 
changed in an undertone. Grooms whistled 
and pails clattered in the stables, as the 
horses were watered. And with that the 
household relapsed into mournful silence, only 
broken occasionally by the snorting ind 
fuming of the passing trains. 

One fresh and glorious morning in the 
month of May the Ch&teau had an air of 
unwonted animation. It had hailed heavily 
in the night, during a terrible storm which 
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had strewn the ground with young leaves 
and flowers. The steps were covered with 
broken glass from the conservatories, and 
the gardeners' rakes and barrows rattled up 
and down, clearing away the shattered 
window panes and young branches. 

Autheman, who was always one of the 
first to get up at the Ch&teau and to arrive 
at the bank, was feverishly pacing to and 
fro on the terrace. He seemed much 
agitated — perhaps by the sight of the havoc 
wrought amongst his beautiful groves and 
hothouse plants. Each time he reached 
the steps at the end of the terrace he 
stopped, turned back mechanically, and cast 
an upward glance at the closed shutters of 
his wife's room. Whenever a servant ap- 
proached, he asked whether her mistress was 
up yet ; and, on being answered in the nega- 
tive, started off again, nervously rubbing 
and worrying the bandage which covered 
half of his poor, disfigured face, with his 
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gloved hand ; a common trick with him 
when he was excited. He might have 
been a ghost flitting aimlessly about that 
clear, sunny morning. His eyes had the 
fixed, hungry look which Eline Ebsen had 
seen in them that day when he first appeared 
behind the bank railings. The bitter smile 
distorting his lip seemed to ask the mute, 
mournful question, ' Am I not hideous to 
look upon ? ' 

Yes ; hideous ! From his youth up this 
had been the rich man's great despair and 
torture. Marriage, and the possession of 
the woman he loved, had cured him for a 
time. Reassured by the pressure of his 
young wife's arm, he had summoned up 
courage enough to go into society. You 
met him at church, at the Bourse, and at 
the meetings of the Consistory, of which he 
soon came to be one of the most active 
members. He had even been appointed 
Mayor of Petit-Port Suddenly, however, 
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returning to his old state of hypochondria, 

he had withdrawn from his post, shut himself 

up in his Ch&teau, and hidden himself 

behind the blue curtains at the bank. Yet 

to all appearance nothing had occurred to 

alter him. The prosperity of the bank was 

no less ; the harmony that reigned in the 

household was as edifying as ever. He was 

still in love with his wife, still ready to satisfy 

the costly caprices of the mission She was 

always kind and affectionate, never failed to 

give him her smooth white forehead to kiss 

when he left her or came home ; never 

omitted to take an interest in the day's 

business, like the true Lyonnaise that she 

was, a mixture of the practical and the 

mystic. She told him all about her own 

affairs — what was to be the text of her next 

sermon, how many souls saved during the 

week had been entered on the credit side 

of the spiritual ledger which she posted 
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every evening. Only one secret lay like 
a gulf between them. The husband's absent 
answers, the imploring look with which the 
poor wretch vainly tried to move his wife's 
smiling indifference, now and then revealed 
that secret. Strange though the omission 
seemed in one so zealous, Jeanne refrained 
from asking why he had ceased to take any 
part in the service and prayer-meetings, and 
why, even on the three great annual commu- 
nion days, he was seen no longer sitting on 
the benches of the elders. Nay, she even ap- 
peared to shrink from all explanations on the 
subject. With the instinctive adroitness of 
a woman and a priest, she avoided it ; and 
he, being proud, had said nothing,- fearing 
to cast a gloom over the fair face which was 
the light of his life. 

But as Autheman paced to and fro that 
morning, or leant against the balustrade of 
the stone staircase, watching the trains, he 
had determined to end it all and tell her 
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what had, for three years past, been in his 
heart. 

The seven o'clock express ! A distant 
rumbling, a shaking of the ground, and the 
panting monster dashed past, scattering the 
flowers and foliage with which the storm 
had strewn the iron rails. In front of the 
pawlonias they had formed quite a floral 
carpet ; and, as he stood there looking 
down, the banker thought, as in his boy- 
hood he had often thought, how sweet it 
would be to lie down to rest upon that 
line, and so be rid for ever of his hor- 
rible and incurable disfigurement. The 
temptation was for a moment irresistible. A 
giddiness seized him, and he fell forward 
against the balustrade. But the train rushed 
by like a whirlwind, and vanished with a 
shriek and a moan. The brass on the engine 
flashed ; the little windows all seemed to 
blend into one. The sparks, and the dust, 
and the dancing leaves clouded the air for a 
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moment and disappeared in the wake of the 
express. Then a sudden stupor fell upon 
everything. Life and nature seemed to stand 
still ; and where the flowers had just before 
lain broadcast, nothing was seen but the dark, 
glistening iron rails. 

' Madame can see Monsieur now in the 
study.' 

' 1 shall be there directly/ said Autheman, 
speaking with the voice of a man rudely- 
awakened from the anguish of a nightmare. 

Jeanne was at breakfast in an old- 
fashioned little room on the ground-floor, 
talking to Anne de Beuil. On the edge of a 
table beside her stood a bowl of cold milk 
and a pile of books and papers. 

' Stay,' said she, in a rapid whisper, as 
her assistant rose to go when her husband 
entered. 

She looked Autheman full in the face 
with her clear, cold eyes, and said simply, 
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' Good morning, Charles. What a dread- 
ful storm we had in the night ! ' 

' Aye, dreadful indeed/ replied Autheman, 
sadly ; ' I was afraid you would be nervous, 
so I knocked at your door in the night, but 
it was locked/ . . . And in a low voice he 
added, ' As usual/ 

She seemed not to have heard the remark, 
for, dipping her bread into the milk, she went 
on with the conversation which her husband 
had interrupted. 

' You are sure of that, Anne ? ' 

' Unless Birk is lying/ replied Anne de 
Beuil, roughly. ' But the marriage cannot 
take place for three months, as they are in 
mourning/ 

' In three months ? Well, we shall save 
her yet/ 

This conversation, and the presence of a 
third person, were too much for Autheman's 
patience. 

' I really beg your pardon, my dear/ ex- 
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plained Jeanne, 'we were talking of Eline 
Ebsen ; you know the child I mean. We 
would fain snatch her soul from the burning/ 

Apparently he did not feel the slightest 
interest in Eline Ebsen. 

'Jeanne !' said he, in reply, mutely im- 
ploring pity with his eyes. 

But he saw at once that she had made up 
her mind not to understand him. 

' Be it so ! ' he exclaimed, abruptly. ' Good- 
bye/ 

With a touch of her delicate hand, how- 
ever, she stopped him short as he was 
turning to go. 

' One moment, dear. I want you to do 
something for me in town. ... Is Watson 
ready, Anne ? ' 

'She still kicks against the pricks/ an- 
swered Anne de Beuil ; ' but she will be 
ready/ 

On this Jeanne took out a sheet of note 
paper headed with the name of the mission, 
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and wrote a short note, which she read out 
when she had finished. 

' My dear Child/ it ran. ' Mrs Watson 
is to bear public witness to the power of the 
Gospel next Wednesday. We hope to have 
an interesting meeting on that occasion at 
Branch B, 59 Avenue des Ternes. I trust 
you will be able to join us. 

' Your affectionate sister in Christ/ 

When she had signed and sealed the 
letter, she handed it to her husband, telling 
him to be sure to send it round that morning. 
This was not all she wanted him to do, 
though. There were proofs to be taken to 
the printer's ; the tuner had to be sent for to 
tune the Branch B harmonium ; three hundred 
Bibles were wanted, and three hundred 

* Daily Breads/ and that was all, she 

thought, for that morning. 

He stopped again on the threshold, re- 
gretting his lost opportunity, and made as 
though he would have spoken. But the 
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words failed him, and he strode away at last, 
banging the doors behind him, furious. 

' What's the matter with him ? ' said 
Anne de Beuil when he had gone. 

Jeanne merely shrugged her shoulders — 
' Oh, nothing. ... By the way, you had 
better tell J£gu to put a new lock on my 
door ; the old one seems rather loose/ 

' I suppose it was the storm loosened it/ 
replied Anne de Beuil. ' It shook the whole 
house/ And the two women looked at each 
other for an instant, without a muscle stirring 
on either of their cold, impassive faces. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WATSON BEARS WITNESS. 

At nightfall Madame Ebsen and her 
daughter entered a humble court in the 
Avenue des Ternes. It was dimly lighted 
by the reddish glow of what appeared to 
be the lamp of a police station, though 
you read on it the words Evangelical 
Meeting House. Outside, on the threshold 
of two green-baize-covered swinging doors, 
stood a man distributing little books, 
pamphlets, and hymns, together with pro- 
grammes for that evenings proceedings, 
which had begun when they arrived. 

It was a vast and lofty room, which had 
once been a workshop, and had not long 
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since been transformed into a meeting house. 
On the walls, under the paint, in the places 
on which the garish lamplight fell, you saw 
the black traces of the smithy chimneys, and 
the holes into which the tool rack had once 
been fixed. Inside this room was the most 
incongruous congregation imaginable, scat- 
tered here and there on forty or fifty long 
benches — respectably dressed old ladies ; 
foreigners ; several clerks from Autheman's 
bank ; a few idlers attracted to the place by 
curiosity ; half-a-dozen vagabonds who had 
thought it more economical to sleep there 
than at the cafe; some working men in 
blouses ; some street sweepers (the most 
Lutheran corporation in Paris) ; four or five 
soldiers, with close-cropped hair and very 
red ears ; and, lastly, the hired riffraff and 
the beggars, who were paid by the hour 
to attend — dull, drunken, brutish-looking 
creatures, amongst whom was one wretched 
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woman, surrounded by a swarm of ragged 
children munching crusts of bread. 

Madame Autheman, cold and majestic 
as usual, occupied a large arm-chair in the 
middle of the platform, close to the gaunt 
figure of Anne de Beuil, who was solemnly 
beating time while the congregation sang a 
hymn. Behind them both was ranged a double 
row of Evangelical capes and alpaca blouses 
from the Port-Sauveur schools, with moving 
spots of white in relief against the dark back- 
ground wherever there were hymn-books. 

Eline, who had taken a seat beside her 
mother at the end of the hall, opened the 
dainty programme she had had given her, 
and read what follows : — 

Meeting of the Lady Evangelists. 
Meeting House ^,59 Avenue des Ternes. 

1. Hymn IV. 

* The precious blood of Jesus 
Has washed my sins away.' 
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2. Address by Mme. J. Autheman. 

' Spiritual sloth.' 

3. Testimony of young Nicolas, of the Port-Sauveur 

Schools. 

4. Testimony of Watson, of Cardiff! 

' A night of tears.' 

5. Hymn XI. 

* Sinners, filled with guilty fears, 
Behold His wrath prevailing.' 

She had hardly reached the end of 
this jargon, when they were both asked to 
move up to the front bench. Madame 
Ebsens vanity was not a little tickled by 
the invitation. The good soul was de- 
lighted at the idea of being with the old 
ladies whose carriages she had seen drawn 
up outside the door, behind the lady presi- 
dent's and the school omnibuses from Port- 
Sauveur. She had a weakness for titles and 
fortune ; and, as she pulled her silk mantle 
round her shoulders, she positively beamed 
on her neighbours like a schoolmistress on 
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breaking-up day. Eline, however, pressed 
as closely to her as possible, to avoid notice, 
for it disconcerted her to be sitting there 
under the very eye of the lady president. 

The singing came to an end, the hymn- 
books closed automatically, and, as usually 
happens when a congregation settles itself 
down to listen for a few moments, there was 
much coughing and scraping of feet. At last 
Madame Autheman stepped forward to the 
edge of the platform. Her black hair was 
neatly plaited, and she wore a well-made 
bonnet (for St. Paul expressly forbids women 
to preach or prophesy with their heads 
uncovered). She spoke of the decline of 
faith and the sluggishness of modern Chris- 
tianity. Nay, were there any Christians left 
among the degenerate men and women of 
the present day ? No one suffered, or 
fought, or died for Christ now. A few daily 
prayers said with the lips, not the heart — 
a little feeble devotion — a mere matter of 
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custom — this was the easy sacrifice our 
selfish affection offered nowadays to the 
Lord. 

Eline recognised that ice-cold, pene- 
trating voice at once, and it stirred her to the 
very depths of her being. ' She is address- 
ing me ! ' she thought, and she regretted that 
she had come, knowing, as she did, how 
powerful an influence that woman had over 
her. 

... * No/ continued the preacher, 'Jesus 
will have none of this lip service. He cares 
not for unwilling Christianity. What He 
requires of Christians is that they should for- 
sake all greatness, all comfort, all earthly 
affections, and follow Him/ 

Out in the street you heard the roll of 
the carriages, mingled with the tinkling of 
omnibus bells, the moaning of tramway 
horns, and the strains of the music at a 
low ball-room in the alley. But these Babel 
noises did not reach the ears of the Evan- 
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gelist, or, if they did, disturbed her no more 
than the noise made by the poor little 
children nibbling their crusts at the end of 
the room, or the snoring of the heedless 
sinners who had fallen asleep. Calm and 
erect, while with onie hand she wrapped her 
cape round her, and with the other held a 
half opened hymn-book, she went on exhort- 
ing" her hearers to free themselves from all 
earthly ties and affections ; winding up by a 
Scripture quotation, ' Verily I say unto you, 
there is no man that hath left house, or 
parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for 
the kingdom of Gods sake, who shall not 
receive manifold more in this present time, 
and in the world to come life everlasting/ 

It was quite refreshing to hear the sing- 
ing and the organ again after the long, dis- 
heartening discourse, which seemed to have 
filled the very air with dreariness. One of 
the soldiers rose and left the hall ; he had 
had enough of it. Besides, it was far too hot 

vol. 1. p 
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under that glass roof. s They ought really 
to turn the gas down/ whispered Madame 
Ebsen. * Yes, yes/ irritably replied Lina, who 
had not understood her mothers remark ; 
' it's in the Bible/ 

Suddenly a shrill, vulgar boys voice 
was heard on the platform, speaking with 
the objectionable intonation affected by the 
ticket touts who prowl about the Paris 
theatres. It was young Nicolas, of Port- 
Sauveur. He seemed about fifteen, had 
hollow cheeks, an unhealthy complexion, 
flat, oily hair, and a long blouse. Every 
word he uttered was emphasised by a black- 
guardly gesture. 

' Glory !. glory ! The blood of Jesus hath 
washed me clean ! I was in the service of 
Satan. My soul was foul and black, and 
steeped in iniquity ; yea, I shudder at the 
enormity of my sins/ 

Here he halted for a moment to take 
breath, and it looked as though he were 
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about to entertain the congregation with a 
full and particular list of all the sins he 
shuddered at. Happily, however, he thought 
better of it. Had he not, his hearers might 
have had some strange things told them, for 
before he entered the schools at Port-Sauveur 
he had been imprisoned for two years at La 
Roquette. 

* Now/ he continued, ' my soul is filled 
with joy and gladness. Glory ! Jesus hath 
saved me even as a brand from the burning. 
He will save you too, my friends, if you will, 
but call upon Him ! Oh, my sinful friends, 
do not refuse to obey His voice when He 
calls ! Glory ! ' 

He blinked and smiled knowingly at the 
old ladies on the front bench while he spoke, 
as if they had been so many old gaol- 
bird acquaintances ; bidding them flee evil 
company and give themselves up to that 
Saviour whose precious blood could wash 

away the most grievous sin ; and then, witk 
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a parting wag of his long, lean, wrinkled neck, 
he took himself off to make way for Watson, 
of Cardiff. 

On her appearance a thrill ran through 
the room, as though she had been some great 
actress stepping on to the boards. This 
Watson was the great attraction of the even- 
ing, and her testimony had long been waited 
for by the President and her friends. Eline 
recognised the swollen, tearful face and blood- 
shot eyes which peeped out from under the 
English coal-scuttle bonnet with the red 
ribbons. They were the same that had 
startled her at Madame Autheman's. On 
the morning of her visit to the bank Watson 
had no doubt been rehearsing her testimony, 
and what anguish it had cost her Lina well 
knew. 

' She still kicks against the pricks, but she 
will be ready.' 

No. She was not ready after all. The 
sight of the crowd, the gaslight, the cruel 
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stares of all those eyes turned upon her 
sorrow and her ugliness, had struck her 
dumb. Her poor bosom heaved with ex- 
citement, and she raised her hands in- 
stinctively to her throat, as though to rid it 
of an obstacle that was stifling her. 

* Watson ! ' said a peremptory voice. 
The proselyte nodded feebly, to explain 

that she understood and would obey ; but so 
great was the effort, that something in her 
throat actually seemed to snap. It was like 
the running down of a clock chain. 

' A night of tears ! ' she began in a low 
tone, speaking in French, with an atrocious 
English accent. 

* Louder ! ' exclaimed the same peremp- 
tory voice as before. 

Watson of Cardiff started at the com- 
mand, and dashed into her story at once, still 
speaking French. 

1 1 have suffered for Jesus/ she breath- 
lessly exclaimed. 'Yea, I have bled for 
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Jesus, and I have come here to-night to bear 
witness to the power of the Lord. Glory ! ' 

She would have sent a Palais Royal 
audience into fits. The people stared with 
amazement, and asked each other what the 
woman was talking about. Madame Authe- 
man and Anne de Beuil were seen to take 
counsel together, and then the Lady Presi- 
dent called out ' Eline Ebsen ! ' beckoning to 
her to join her on the platform. 

The young girl looked at her mother for 
a moment, and hesitated. 

' I am coming.' 

She obeyed like one in a dream, fore- 
seeing that she would be asked to translate 
Watsons testimony to the meeting. ' She will 
never have the courage/ thought her mother. 
Why, if any one only stood near the piano 
when she was playing, it unnerved her. 
How would she dare to address all these 
people ? 

But she did dare, and, quite unabashed, 
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began translating the proselyte's story to 
the meeting ; while Madame Ebsen, with a 
mothers fond and childish vanity, looked 
proudly round the hall to see what im- 
pression her daughter was making. 

Unhappy mother, why do you not look 
at your child! See what a feverish flush 
mantles her cheeks, and what a fixed, bril- 
liant light burns in her eyes, which but just 
now were bent on the ground so timidly. 
Ah, had you seen that, perhaps you would 
have understood that fanaticism is catching, 
like those nervous maladies which sometimes 
prostrate a whole row of hospital patients 
at once ; and that the dried-up, haggard 
woman, standing by your Eline, and wither- 
ing her with her hot breath, had already 
communicated to her a little of her own 
madness ! 

Terrible and tragic was this testimony of 
Watson. A child of hers had been drowned 
one day, under her very eyes, almost in her 
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vzry arms. She had fallen into a stupor 
of sorrow from which for a long time nothing- 
had been able to rouse her. Then a woman 
had come to her saying, ' Watson, arise, and 
weep no more. All this sorrow has been 
sent you by the Father as a warning and 
a punishment. Your heart was filled with 
earthly affection, though it is written, " Love 
not." If this first warning does not turn you 
from your sin, the Father will send other 
visitations to you. He will take away your 
husband and the two children He has left 
you. He will smite you again and again, 
until you obey Him.' 

1 What must I do ? ' asked Watson. 

1 Renounce the world and follow your 
Heavenly Master. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of ignorant souls are enslaved by 
Satan. Deliver them. Bear them the glad 
tidings of salvation, and the lives of your 
dear ones shall be spared.' 
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' I will go,' said Watson ; and, taking 
advantage of her husband's absence from the 
lighthouse near Cardiff, in which he was on 
duty half of every month, she left her home 
one night while her children slept. Oh, that 
dreadful, dreadful night ! — that last watch 
by her babies, who lay in their tiny cots 
slumbering so peacefully! And that fare- 
well . . . when their little arms clung round 
her neck with the pretty, unconscious grace 
of childhood ! What tears she had shed . . . 
and shed even now ! For, at the recollection 
of her troubles they poured down her poor 
cheeks again, like streams of burning lava. 
But with God's help, Watson had triumphed 
over the Evil One ; and now she was at peace 
with Christ, happy, overflowing with happi- 
ness. Watson of Cardiff was saved ! Glory 
to God ! Saved by the glory of God in 
Christ Jesus ! If her leaders bade her, she 
would ascend to the highest mountain top, 
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singing and bearing witness to the truth for 
Jesus' sake ! Amen. 

Aye, it was terrible, indeed, to mark the 
contrast between that living, agonised image 
of despair, and the pious Hosannah that 
strove to rise to Heaven like the last faint 
twittering of a poor, wounded bird. 

When she had ended her testimony she 
stood for some time rooted to the spot, un- 
conscious, moving her lifeless lips as if in 
prayer, though no sound did she utter. 

'Take her out/ said Madame Authe- 
man, as the organ and the choir began the 
hymn — 

' Sinners, filled with guilty fears, 
Behold His wrath abiding,' 

and the drowsy audience noiselessly got 
ready to go. They all seemed anxious to 
escape from the stifling, hysterical atmo- 
sphere. When they got out into the open 
air they drew a long breath. Their eyes 
rested with astonishment upon the crowded 
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pavement, the omnibuses and trams coming 
and going, the carriages filled with people 
riding down to the Bois to enjoy the fine 
summer evening, and the electric lights at 
the Arc de Triomphe, blinding the horses, 
and casting their cold, bright rays upon the 
signboards and theatrical posters. 

Madame Ebsen, who was still quite over- 
powered by the success her child had had, 
and the compliments she had been paid by 
the President, was in a loquacious mood, and 
chatted incessantly as they rumbled home in 
the jolting omnibus. But Eline, who had 
taken the end seat, hardly said a dozen 
words all the way from Ternes to the Lux- 
embourg. 

* Fancy your translating right off like 
that, Linette ! How proud Lorie would 
have been if he had only seen you ! . . . 
Wasn't it stifling in that room, though ? . . . 
And that dreadful Watson ! To think of her 
forsaking, her husband and children like 
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that ! Do you really think God approves 
of such things, Linette ? ' 

There was something in the tones of 
her voice, while she was speaking, which said 
(she did not venture to say it openly) that 
she had thought the whole strange ceremony 
cruel and absurd. ' It's all nonsense/ rose 
to her lips more than once; but the cold, 
reserved manner of her daughter stopped 
her each time from uttering the words. 
Somehow they did not seem to be in sym- 
pathy that evening. Instinctively she drew 
nearer to Eline and touched her hand. It 
was cold and heavy. 

'What's amiss with you, darling ? You 
are quite frozen. Why don't you shut the 
window ? ' said she. 

' Let it be, mother. It's very well as it 
is,' replied Eline, in an undertone. For the 
first time in her life her mother's affectionate, 
though empty, talk jarred upon her. Per- 
haps the omnibus had unnerved her. Those 
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noisy, uninteresting passengers that kept get- 
ting in and out annoyed her beyond endur- 
ance. It was Sunday, too, and the people 
you see about are particularly rough and 
commonplace that day. Drawing back into 
her corner she tried to isolate herself from 
them all, and return to the mood she was in 
when they left the meeting. 

What could have come over Paris that 
night — over the Paris in which chance had 
willed she should be born, and which she 
loved as though it were her own Fatherland ? 
The air seemed heavy with drunken songs, 
and the cries of starving children, and idiotic 
babbling, and pestilential gutter smells. 

The luxury of the rich quarters they 
passed through — the crowded cafes, the men 
and women sauntering to and fro in the 
garish gaslight, wearied and disgusted her 
still more. It was like standing in the street 
listening to the music of a masked ball, or 
watching a swarm of flies dance round a 
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poisonous tree in the sunshine. . . . Oh, 
how many souls there were to save here f 
How glorious would it not be to tell these 
hungry pleasure-seekers of the Saviour ! At 
the very thought of it something within her 
seemed to swell and bear her aloft, filling her 
with the same sweet, powerful emotion she 
had felt while she stood on that platform. 

It began to rain. An equinoxial shower 
swept over the Boulevards, filling the omnibus 
stations and doorways with affrighted people, 
who came wading through the puddles like so 
many drowning ants. Madame Ebsen had 
fallen asleep, with her kindly face reclining 
on her bonnet-strings, and Eline fell to medi- 
tating on the selfish worldliness of their life. 
What right had she to despise other people ? 
In what was she better or more useful than 
her neighbours ? How poor and petty was 
the little good she tried to do, after all ! 
Surely, God asked more of her than that. 
Might she not wear out His patience some 
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day by her indifference and sloth ? She, 
too, had had her warning, like Watson; for 
Grandmother had been taken from her, taken 
suddenly, ere she had had time to come to 
Jesus. Might not a fresh blow be dealt 
her ? . . . Her mother ! . . . Oh, if her 
mother were to die, too, suddenly, as Grand- 
mother had died ! 

Eline slept but little that night. 

Instead of wearing off as the days went 
on and she returned to her workaday occu- 
pations, the impression made upon her that 
evening deepened and grew. Her mind was 
full of it even when she was giving her 
English and German lessons to the children 
of the wealthy people who had once been 
her mothers pupils. Despite the kindness 
and comfort she met everywhere (and com- 
fort was very grateful to her delicate nature), 
it seemed tedious to Eline now to sit with 
her little curly-headed charges ; tedious to 
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see their wide English collars and their jer- 
seys, with the red anchors on them, ranged 
round the school-room tables. Their con- 
stant questions and babble exasperated her. 
Like Henriette Briss, she came to think her 
duties degrading and unworthy of her powers. 
And the parents, too ! . . . How coarse and 
frivolous the fathers seemed to her ! . . . 
What wretched dolls of women the mothers 
were ! To be sure BaronesS Gerspach was 
good enough in her way — but so empty- 
headed. All she thought of was her hus- 
band's racehorses ; and whenever you called 
you found her racking her weak brain to 
invent an attractive name for some new 
' crack ' or other, unless, indeed, she was wor- 
rying over some fresh cure — some wonderful 
powder or ointment — for the distressing skin 
disease of the Authemans, which plagued her 
at each change of the seasons now, as in 
the school-girl days when she was Deborah 
Becker. As soon as her lessons were over, 
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Eline found an excuse for hurrying away. 
She never stayed to ddjeilner anywhere now, 
preferring a cake and a glass of iced- water 
at the confectioners to the substantial meals 
of underdone meat and heady port at which 
that odious Baron, with his double-chin and 
offensive smile, used to cut such clumsy 
jokes about her coming marriage. 

She was more at her ease with the 
Countess d'Arlot, who had a little hotel in 
the Rue V^zelay, close to a Barnabite con- 
vent, from which it seemed to have borrowed 
an odour of sanctity and incense. The luxury 
and calm of the house, as Eline well knew, 
hid a great sorrow — a woman's tragedy. 
Girls in her position soon learn the sad 
realities of life. A few years after her mar- 
riage to a man whom she had passionately 
loved, the Countess had had a visit from 
an orphan niece of hers, whom she herself 
had educated, and one day she had had 
proof, brutal, shameless proof, that this niece 
voi- 1. o 
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had once been, and still was, her husband's 
mistress. 

To save the family name from shame 
and avoid scandal ; above all, to spare her 
daughter the pain of being pointed at as 
the child of a woman separated from her 
husband ; Madame d'Arlot allowed the matter 
to be hushed up, and remained, at least 
apparently, on good terms with her husband, 
treating him with the politeness and defer- 
ence w r hich people sometimes show an enemy 
they are obliged to live with. But she for- 
got nothing and forgave nothing. Leaving 
the governesses to take charge of her child — 
who had already guessed much of the truth, 
and whose little eyes at meal-times often 
wandered curiously and restlessly from the 
over polite father to the silent mother — 
she steeped her soul in morbid, passionate 
Catholicism. Often and often Madame Ebsen 
and Eline had remarked to each other that 
the poor Countess would have done well to 
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give less of her time to the churches and 
more to her child, her household, her 
motherly and womanly duties, which would 
have surely brought her comfort as real and 
less barren than those continual prayers. 
Eline understood her better now. She no 
longer reproached her for her excessive 
piety, except in so far as it was selfish and 
fruitless, an earthly complaint rather than a 
yearning for God. How different was the 
Christianity of a Jeanne Autheman or a, 
Watson ! 

' Which way are you going, Lina ? Let 
me drive you home/ Madame d'Arlot would 
say to her when the lesson was over ; and 
as they rode through the city in the luxurious 
carriage, the Countess would sadden and 
excite the girl by the story of her ever- 
present, cherished sorrow, exhorting her to 
despise and loathe the transient joys of this 
world, and fix her mind upon the bliss which 
Heaven alone could give. Sometimes they 

Q2 
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would stop on their way and enter a church. 
Eline had no scruples about going into a 
Catholic place of worship, for the churches 
of her own faith were closed on week days, 
and any building devoted to prayer had 
something of the mystic fascination about it 
which the religious love. Indeed, she found 
she could examine herself and commune 
with God more easily in the solitude of St. 
Clotilde than at the crowded Sunday ser- 
vices in the Rue Chauchat. 

It is quite a surprise to find this Scandi- 
navian church almost next door to the 
Hotel des Ventes, in the very heart of one 
of the most thoroughly Parisian quarters in 
the capital. Nothing is more curious than, 
on leaving the Boulevards des Italiens, to 
find yourself all at once in a vaulted hall, 
coldly lighted from above through the win- 
dow-panes which cover half the roof, listening 
to a black-robed minister preaching in harsh, 
guttural accents, which echo and re-echo 
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amongst the massive wooden benches occu- 
pied by the Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian 
residents in Paris ; white-throated women 
and girls with luxuriant plaits of yellow 
hair; men with fair complexions, limpid 
eyes, and the beards of northern gods, who 
eat rye bread sweetened with honey, and 
whose names are all to be found in the 
Scandinavian register at the Caf6 de la 
R6gence. 

Eline had once loved the peaceful hours 
she spent there at the organ, accompanying 
the Danish hymns which told her of her 
fatherland. Now, however, she was pre- 
occupied and absent as she played. What 
could God care for hymns of praise sung 
so mechanically by these indifferent voices ? 
Here was another example of the lukewarm, 
conventional Christianity which had made 
Madame Autheman so indignant. The 
praying machines you see in Japan, which 
grind out prayers when you turn a handle 
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as a hurdy-gurdy grinds out tunes, had as 
much power, she thought, to touch men's 
hearts as this kind of religion. 

Very offensive to her, too, were the vain, 
coquettish young girls, with the silvery, flaxen 
tresses, whom she watched at church criticis- 
ing each other s dresses ; and the quiet, kindly 
old ladies, with the round, honest faces, whom 
she overheard exchanging greetings in the 
church and asking each other to their heavy 
teas and dinners before they were fairly 
outside the sacred building. Even in the 
sleepy doorkeeper, who looked so like a 
major-domo as he went round with his 
butterfly net to make the collection ; even 
in M. Birk', the minister, with his long locks 
and languid sidelong glances at the wealthy 
ewes in the flock ; turn where she would, even 
in the rusty railings and mouldering pediment 
of the church, she saw the same signs of 
sloth and indifference. Nor could she shake 
off the conviction that Aussandon, the vene- 
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rable Dean himself, whom she so often saw 
watering his garden, the man most respected 
in the whole community, who had given so 
many proofs of his rigid faith and piety, was 
at bottom little more zealous than the rest. 
Oh, this sloth of the spirit ! 

Not one of her friends or acquaintances 
had a suspicion of what was passing in the 
girl's mind. Nobody noticed how her soul 
was being slowly filled with one fixed, un- 
changeable idea. Madame Ebsen was quite 
absorbed by the preparations for the approach- 
ing marriage which was to satisfy her dearest 
wishes. For would not she have a Govern- 
ment official for her son-in-law, and would 
not her daughter still be near her ? Vainly 
Eline used to say, 'Wait a little longer 
mother ... we have plenty of time.' Her 
mother, who had herself made a sensible, 
matter of-fact marriage, paid no attention to 
the unwillingness of the bride, and went on 
calmly getting the trousseau ready, rum- 
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maging her own wardrobes and drawers in 
search of some shawl, or brooch, or lace, 
which could be turned to account for Eline. 

1 Look, Linette/ she would say, ' here's 
enough Brussels for the sleeves ; perhaps we 
shall find some more to go round the neck. 
It would make your wedding dress quite 
stylish.' Then she had to run about from 
shop to shop, buying linen and crockery for 
the two households which were soon to be 
united. For, you see, it would not do to 
count much on the resources of the ground- 
floor establishment. Oh, she knew all about 
it, for she had been down one day to inspect 
it with Sylvanire. 1 1 was very like those new 
countries Lorie spoke of, ' Plenty of room 
for every one, and lots to be done/ Well, 
with proper economy, with Lina's lessons 
and translations, and Lorie's salary, they 
would be able to manage, no doubt. Be- 
sides, the ex-Sous-pr6fet had not abandoned 
all hope of regaining the Ministerial favour 
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yet. Chemineau had hinted at something of 
the kind to the Baroness. Only fancy — if 
they were to be appointed to some first class, 
or even second class, Sous-prdfecture, like 
that at Cherchell, where they would have a 
great garden by the sea, and horses and 
carriages, and, above all, a drawing-room, 
with crystal chandeliers, for her to help her 
daughter to do the honours in. 

All these dreams Madame Ebsen had to 
tell to Lorie, who came up every evening, 
looking radiant at the prospect of the bliss in 
store for him. As for Eline, she was only 
too glad to use Fanny's lesson as a pretext 
for escaping from all this idle, tedious chatter 
about her marriage. She married ! Why 
should she marry ? While her pupil droned 
out some monotonous recitation, she was 
often far away from her, in cloudland, taking 
no interest in the child's progress, and very 
little pleasure in seeing her seated in her 
old place on Grandmother's footstool, or in 
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teaching her to knit and sew. All this only 
hindered her from doing the new translation 
she had undertaken, the ' Communings of 
a Christian Soul with God. 1 

Ever since her youth Jeanne Autheman 
had had familiar conversations with the 
Saviour. She had noted them all down in 
this book in the form of question and answer. 
J.-B. Crouzat, director of the Port-Sauveur 
schools, had added a preface, explaining 
that this kind of communion with the Un- 
approachable, which to our modern mind 
appears so presumptuous and mad, was per- 
fectly natural and orthodox in her whom he 
called the ' Great Mystic/ ' For her soul/ 
he wrote, * was all absorbed in God/ 

1 Listen, Linette. Isn't this a good idea 
of Lorie's ? He has drawn the plans him- 
self . . . There is to be a staircase here, 
and the house is to have two stories . . . ' 
And, with his eyeglass, Lorie pointed all 
the details out to her on the plan he had 
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sketched out in Indian ink during his leisure 
hours at the Ministry. 

' Charming ! ' said Eline, hardly turning 
her head, and burying herself once more in 
the forbidding mystical effusions in which, 
as with the fogs of her native Lyons, she had 
wrapped the disappointed dreams of her girl- 
hood. Then the clock of St Jacques struck 
ten. Fanny put her little, innocent arms 
round her, and bade her ' Good night, dear 
Mama/ in such a pretty way that for a 
moment she almost reconciled her to the idea 
of her marriage. 

One afternoon, as Madame Ebsen sat in 
the house alone, making up her accounts, she 
received a visit so unexpected and extra- 
ordinary that her spectacles almost dropped 
off her nose from astonishment. Madame 
Autheman had called to see her ! 

Fain would the good woman have 
widened her humble ante-room to make a 
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passage worthy of the great banker's wife 
and her fortune. This being clearly out of 
the question, it was comforting to know that, 
as usual, the drawing-room was at all events 
in order, the blinds drawn down, the brass- 
work on the console table brightly polished, 
and the arm-chairs in their proper place, with 
neat antimacassars over them. The worst 
of it was that she was not quite so trim as 
she might have been herself. ' Dear, dear — 
what a sight I must be, to be sure ! ' she 
thought, as she went to the door to let in her 
visitor. ' And Eline not at home, too,' she 
added, aloud. 

'We shall do very well without her,' 
replied Madame Autheman, whose quiet 
smile contrasted strangely with Madame 
Ebsen's excitement ; as strangely as the 
sober taste and richness of her silk dress 
and black jet trimming did with that worthy 
creature's untidy, ill-cut garments. 

'You have come for the translation, no 
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doubt, Madame ? ' said Madame Ebsen. * I 
am sorry to say Eline has not been able to 
finish it yet The poor child has only her 
evenings free. . . . ' 

She went on to tell her of her daughters 
hardworking life ; the lessons she gave, and 
the long journeys she had to make every 
day. ' She insists on doing everything, 
Madame. Directly I stir, she stops me with 
a " Go and rest, mother ; you have done quite 
enough work for one lifetime." She's a good 
child, Madame, my Eline/ 

The two great tears which trickled down 
her cheeks as she spoke told the banker's 
wife all that she seemed about to ask, as her 
piercing eyes slowly took in every detail of 
the humble interior. 

1 How much does your daughter earn 
by her lessons ? ' she inquired, when the 
mother had ceased talking. 

'Oh, that depends, Madame. You see 
we have to take the dead season and the 
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holidays into account. Very often Lina re- 
fuses pupils, because, if she accepted them, 
she would- be obliged to leave me for a time 
and go into the country. I should say she 
will make about four thousand francs this 
year.' 

' I will give her twice as much if she will 
devote herself entirely to my schools/ said 
Madame Autheman, with a millionaire's easy 
disdain for money showing itself in the tones 
of her voice. 

Madame Ebsen was dazzled by the mag- 
nificence of the offer. What a Godsend eight 
thousand francs would be to their household ! 
was her first thought. Yet, on reflection, 
the terms did not seem so very brilliant 
Eline would lose all her influential connec- 
tions if she accepted the offer. She would 
have to give up the d'Arlots, through whom 
they hoped some day or other to get Lorie 
promoted. No ; she felt sure her daughter 
would not consent to the arrangement. 
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Madame Autheman pressed her so hard, 
however, laying such stress on the fatigue 
Eline had to endure, and the dangers a 
pretty girl was exposed to in tramping 
about Paris unprotected, that Madame 
Ebsen at last agreed to let her daughter 
drive down to Port-Sauveur three times a 
week. Next, the terms and the hours 
were arranged, Eline was to lunch at 
Port-Sauveur, and be home without fail 
by nightfall. 'Although/ said Madame 
Autheman, ' if she were delayed we could 
always offer her a room for the night at 
the Chateau.' But this Madame Ebsen 
would not hear of. 

'Why/ said she, getting quite indignant 
at the proposal, ' I could never sleep a 
wink if I had not my child near me!' 

On this her visitor rose to go. 

* You are very much attached to your 
child, Madame/ said she, gravely. 

' Very much/ replied the mother, moved, 
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in spite of herself, by the sad and serious 
tone in which the strange remark had been 
made. ' Very much. I have nothing in the 
world to care for now but my Eline. We 
have never been parted. We never shall 
be parted ! ' 

' I thought she was on the point of 
marrying ? ' 

• Oh, yes ; but we shall all live together. 
That was understood from the very first/ 

' I understand this M. Lorie does not 
profess the true faith ? ' observed Madame 
Autheman, when they reached the landing. 
She appeared not to attach any importance 
to the remark, but, none the less, it em- 
barrassed the good soul considerably, for 
she knew something of her visitors pecu- 
liarities. 

' Why, no — M. Lorie is not a Protestant, 
certainly/ she was obliged to admit. ' But 
the wedding will take place at a Protestant 
church. Eline insists on it/ 
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By this time they had reached the bottom 
of the stairs. 

'Good day to you, Madame/ said the 
banker's wife, abruptly. And before Madame 
Ebsen, who was quite out of breath, could 
get to the street door, the carriage drove off 
at a quick trot, depriving her of the oppor- 
tunity, for which she had been longing, of 
letting the admiring neighbourhood see what 
a fashionable visitor she had had. 
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